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Clear sailing for your bank, too 


STAND BY TO SET SAIL! And this 
customer’s bank has a fair wind ahead, 


too...in good public relations. 


When your checks are printed on 
Hammermill Safety, the best-known 
name in paper reinforces your bank’s 
good name. Every time a customer 
writes a check, the “ Hammermill” 


name is there to remind him that 
this detail of banking service gets 
your careful consideration, too. 
Reminds him that you're trying to 


give him the best in banking service. 


What’s more you take an important 
step to preserve your good name. The 


specially sensitized surface of 


Hammermill Safety reveals the slight- 
est attempt at alteration. Protects your 


good name as well as your money. 


When you order checks, have them 
printed on Hammermill Safety. Ask 
your bank stationer or check printer 
for samples. Hammermill Safety 


costs no more than other safety papers. 
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BREAKS THROUGH HIGH-FREQUENCY BARRIER. Shown in the circle, about actual size, is the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


new Transistor that performs at record high frequencies. In telephony. it can amplify 2500 conversations sent simultaneously 
on a pair of wires. In the background are some of the many other types of Transistors developed at Bell Laboratories. 


Latest Bell System Transistor 
Opens the Way to Many New Uses 


Entirely new type provides ultra-high-frequency amplification 
never before possible in this mighty mite of electronics 


The Transistor has made tremen- 
dous progress since it was invented at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It was 
first announced eight years ago. 


Since that time there have been many 
Bell Laboratories developments that 
have increased its usefulness and re- 
duced its cost. The latest invention is 
an entirely new type of ultra-high-fre- 
quency Transistor. 


It is made possible by new develop- 
ments in the controls of microscopic 
chemical layers. The heart of the new 


Transistor is a layer of germanium 
only 50 millionths of an inch thick. 

This major achievement is destined 
to have far-reaching benefits in the use 
and manufacture of the tiny amplifier, 
especially for electronic applications in 
telephone and television transmission 
systems. 

Its broad frequency band also offers 
great possibilities for color television 
sets, guided missiles and electronic 
brains for military and business uses. 


The new Bell Laboratories Transis- 


tor shows how the money invested in 
telephone research creates significant 
advances and develops them into use- 
ful tools for telephony and the nation, 


The Transistor is a tiny device that 
can do amazing things in amplify- 
ing electric signals. It can do many 
things a vacuum tube can do—and 
more besides. Yet it is simple, rug- 
ged and long-lived and requires 
only a fraction of the power of a 
vacuum tube. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
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From Where We Sit .... 


F STEADILY increasing urgency to the people of 
America, and more especially to the country’s 
bankers, is the problem of government competition with 
private enterprise. Presently pinpointing the issue are 
the bills pending in both houses of Congress that seek 
to bring about a vast expansion of governmental activ- 
ities in the field of lending, whether it be by means of 
direct loans or some form of guarantee or insurance. 
As is only too well known, these efforts have for their 
objective a general slackening of restraints and lowering 
of standards in the extension of credit, particularly 
insofar as housing and agriculture are concerned. 


The American Bankers Association made a statement 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
a few weeks ago ‘‘on behalf of the 13,000 banks serving 
rural areas,” in which it voiced opposition to provi- 
sions contained in S. 3790, which would make credit 
available “for almost every agricultural purpose, on 
liberal terms and at interest rates substantially below 
current levels.” 


The statement called attention to the fact that 
American banks have $5 billion outstanding in loans 
to farmers. It placed special emphasis on replies re- 
ceived from key bankers throughout the country in the 
course of a survey recently conducted by the ABA 
which indicated conclusively that the nation’s banks 
are “keenly aware of and are successfully handling ad- 
verse credit situations in their rural areas’; that “in 
no major areas were delinquencies, distress sales, or 
foreclosures a serious problem.” 


The Hoover Commission developed the startling in- 
formation that the Federal Government operates about 
3,000 business-type enterprises in competition with 
private business. A pamphlet recently issued by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report employed 
this analogy in illustrating the nature of all such ven- 
tures: ‘‘Most children make money on lemonade stands. 
The ‘profits’ are high and the prices are low. That’s 
because lemons, water, sugar, and ice come from 
mother’s kitchen, and are not included in the cost.” 


That, it seems to us, does rather a good job of depict- 
ing government in business. Most or all of the con- 
siderations that enter into the deliberations and decisions- 
of the privately owned business play little or no part in 
those of the tax-supported concern. The profit motive, 
or something resembling it, is present, if only in the 
form of a desire for political advantage; but it is quite 
powerless to compel adherence to sound business pol- 
icies and practices. Where there is no fear of the con- 
sequences of any mistakes that may be made, it goes 
without saying that there will be a lot of them. 

But every mistake has its harmful repercussions, 
and the intrusion of the government merely serves to 
change the direction, not the force, of its impact. If 
the government loses in the process, we all lose; and no 
banker needs to be told that the poorly considered 


Good Government: A Job for Bankers 










loan may well work far more injury to the borrower 
than to the lender. The economy as a whole, moreover, 
gains or loses to just the extent that business decisions 
are right or wrong. 


Worst of all is the corroding effect on our national 
character of the philosophy that relegates self-reliance 
to the background and continually advances and em- 
phasizes the thought that the Great White Father is 
ever ready to relieve us of the necessity for meeting 
and solving our own problems. 


We are dealing here with only one of many symptoms 
of a disease that has overtaken our body politic and is 
steadily eating away at the one concept of freedom that 
really dees justice to the word. Dr. Earl Butz, assistant 
secretary, U. S. Department of Agriculture, said it 
well in a recent address before the annual convention 
of the Illinois Bankers Association. He pointed out that 
freedom from fear, from want, of speech, and of religion, 
may be had in any county jail; but that the “freedom 
that men have fought and bled and died for,” is the 
“freedom to go where you want to go, to get what you 
want to get, and to do what you want to do, as long as 
you do not interfere with my right to go where I want to 
go and do what I want to do.” 


The note on which Earl Butz ended his address made 
it clear that he was checking it up to his banker audi- 
ence, along with bankers in general, to get busy and do 
something about preserving this precious heritage of 
freedom. He had pointed out earlier in his address that 
“The country banker is in an excellent position to in- 
fluence public opinion at the grass roots in thousands 
of American communities. He is truly a ‘Professor of 
Adult Education’ for millions of Americans whose 
thinking he influences. He sits at the inner counsels of 
the financial mechanism which makes the free enter- 
prise system work. He understands it. He believes in 
it thoroughly.” 


If our predilection for government assistance of one 
kind or another is steadily taking us in the direction of 
something in the nature of a socialistic state, it is only 
because the people of the country don’t know what 
they’re letting themselves in for. They need to be told 
that the individual’s one safeguard against the arbi- 
trary exercise of power placed in the hands of mere 
human beings is the freedom of that individual to 
“pick up his marbles,’ and go on about his business. 
And bankers can do the telling as few others can. 


Editor 
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Look to the Parts 


If each of us would try our best 
. » we can have profound influence 
upon the general attitude toward a 
free market economy. 
You manufacture an automobile or 
a tractor, or a locomotive by the 
process of breaking down the job into 
many parts, and you break down the 
process of manufacturing its parts in 
such a way that one man can do one 
job toward manufacturing one part. 
If we, as the business group in Amer- 
ica, are ever to be successful in ex- 
ercising leadership that is effective, 
we must first of all direct our atten- 
tion to the parts, not to the whole. 
We must direct our attention to the 
people with whom we are each in 
contact. 


Each of his has his own precinct. 
. . . If we will do a good job, each 
of us individually in bringing about 
understanding among the groups we 
are in contact with—understanding 
of the basic principles on which our 
progress is founded—we will have no 
need to worry about the national 
atmosphere. 


It will be accomplished in different 
ways by different people and in dif- 
ferent sets of circumstances. No pat- 
tern of action applicable to everybody 
can be laid down, but, if each of us 
will set that objective as his own and 
bring to bear upon it his own best 
judgment together with whatever 
advice is available to him from public 
relations or other sources, then we 
can create in America the basis for 
a new security, the basis for a new 
future which will be bright for every 
man, woman, and child among us. 


—Harold Brayman, Director Public Re- 
lations Department, E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company before U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Bart Husted is an officer in the Foreign Department 
of The Philadelphia National Bank. (Which is, in- 
cidentally, the busiest and best equipped Foreign 
Department in Philadelphia.) 


Machinery for Germany, pharmaceuticals for 
Colombia, coffee from Latin America, wool and 
jute from Pakistan—whatever the cargo, whatever 
the transaction, Bart Husted helps to steer it, 
soundly and smoothly, through the complicated 
channels of credit arrangements, financing and pay- 
ments. So do his fellow Foreign Department officers 
at PNB. 


At their fingertips is a wealth of information .. . 
trade information, credit information, market in- 
formation . . . constantly directed to them through 
the PNB network of correspondents in every trad- 
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ing area of the world. But by far the greatest reason 
for their effectiveness lies in their own years of 
hardheaded experience in every aspect of foreign 
trade. 


Banks without foreign departments or with 
limited foreign trade facilities of their own find this 
an important “plus value’? of PNB correspondent 
service. Wouldn’t yours? 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 « PHILADELPHIA 1, PA: 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKERS MONTHLY 
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MERGERS 
Four Way 


The nation is about to get its 21st 
billion-dollar bank, Michigan its sec- 
ond. Last month the boards of direct- 
ors of The Detroit Bank (resources: 
$840 million), Detroit Wabeek Bank & 
Trust Co. ($185 million), The Bir- 
mingham National Bank ($40 mil- 
lion) and Ferndale National Bank ($18 
million) OK’d a merger of their in- 
stitutions. Subject to stockholder ap- 
proval, the four-way merger will be 
effected on a share-for-share basis, 
except that Ferndale National hold- 
ers will receive only nine-tenths of a 
share in the consolidated bank for 
each share held. 

The consolidated bank will be 
known as The Detroit Bank & Trust 
Co., have 52 offices and capital funds 
of more than $60 million. Top manage- 
ment will consist of: 


@ Joseph M. Dodge, 65, chairman of 
the board (see next column). 


@ Selden B. Daume, 58, now presi- 
dent of Detroit Wabeek—vice chair- 
man. 


@ Raymond T. Perring, 50, president 
of Detroit Bank—president and di- 
rector. 


@ Charles H. Hewitt, 55, executive 
vice president of Detroit Bank—ex- 
ecutive vice president and director. 


® Milton J. Drake, 50, vice president 


SELDEN B. DAUME 
Vice Chairman 
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of Detroit Bank—senior vice presi- 
dent. 

@ Herbert H. Gardner, 62, president 
of the Birmingham and Ferndale na- 


tionals—senior vice president and di- 
rector. 


®@ Clarence J. Huddleston, 66, execu- 
tive vice president of Detroit Wabeek 
(banking division)—-senior vice presi- 
dent. 


@ William J. Thomas, 60, executive 
vice president of Detroit Wabeek 
(trust division)—senior vice president. 


The merger will be the first in the 
107-year history of The Detroit Bank. 
It also will mark the bank’s first ven- 
ture into the trust business. Detroit 
Wabeek is the product of a merger 
last year of the Detroit Trust Co. and 
the Wabeek State Bank. 


The Chairman of the Board 


(See Cover) 


Last month the man who will head 
The Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 
Joseph Morrell Dodge—asked to be 
relieved as President Eisenhower’s 
Special Assistant for Foreign Econom- 
ic Policy. In a letter of reply, the 
President wrote: ‘Only with the 
greatest reluctance do I agree to your 
request .. . You have been so un- 
selfish in your devotion to public 
service through the years that I have 
come to count on you as an ever- 
present help. Nevertheless I must re- 


RAYMOND T. PERRING 
President 


spect your desire now to return to 
private life.” 


Thus ended (temporarily, at least) 
a career of public service that began 
back in 1942. That year Mr. Dodge 
accepted a position renegotiating air 
force contracts in the Midwest. In the 
years that followed he was to accept 
important Government posts again 
and again. Two of his toughest as- 
signments involved straightening out 
the postwar finances of Germany and 
Japan. Then in November 1952, 
Dwight Eisenhower asked him to be- 
come Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget—-Mr. Eisenhower’s first ap- 
pointment as President-elect. 


Boss of the Budget. The choice of 
hard-driving, reticent Joe Dodge was 
a natural. A onetime state bank ex- 
aminer, securities commission secre- 
tary and automobile salesman,* he 
had moved into the presidency of The 
Detroit Savings Bank (later The De- 
troit Bank) in December 1933. At that 
time the bank’s resources barely ex- 
ceeded $60 million. When Mr. Dodge 
stepped up to chairman of the board 
19 years later, the bank had resources 
of $700 million. Long active in or- 
ganized banking, he had been elected 
president of the American Bankers 
Association in 1947, president of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers 
in 19651. 


As U.S. Budget Director, Mr. 


*Joe Dodge sold Dodges, but he's no rela- 
tion to the car-making family. At present, he is 
a director and member of the finance committee 
of Chrysler Corp. 


CHARLES H. HEWITT 
Executive Vice President 


















Bank of America 


NATIONAL f8YSt/32 ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1956 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 23, 1956) 


RESOURCES 
2 « « © « $1,381,591,868.47 





Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Securities ell Siesurities 
Guaranteed by the Government ee ek he: ee Ld 1,821,046,625.15 
Federal Agency Securities . . ee ge) gS ee 106,489,405.56 
State, County, and Municipal Sdewwitine ie aries ee ws. wt 580,102,894.81 
Other Securities es Beet 112,062,252.96 
Loans Guaranteed or seinaradl re the United 
States Government or its Agencies . . . »« «© « «© «© « 1,365,212,440.84 
ee Bene eee Cees cw ee ee te 8 3,708 647,477.37 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . . Bi sins ae cag 93,491 ,492.62 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, ht: Ie ag a ders a 300,131,815.98 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . . «© « «© « « 52,841,231.26 


TOTAL RESOURCES . ... + «© © «© «© «© © « + $9,521,617,505.02 








LIABILITIES 


NR gag iat ie ha aaa ae $ 160,000,000.00 
a a esr hae Fo i 290,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits oad Seeenies . 104,354,298.56 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ia eee tte - $ 554,354,298.56 

ee a Re ay ee ne ee 74,840,899.20 
EE Oe ee ae ay oe ee ae 27 

DEPOSITS } coins ee Tee eee 4,314,457,841.71 8,498,981 ,384.98 

Rieiiity for Losters of Regge etc. . 5 5 et tt tk 301,414,473.88 

maneree Sor feieeeet, tae, G0. . se ke et et ltl 92,026,448.40 


eee ee ee eee |) kr 
































Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1956 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. Branches: Duesseldorf ¢ Singapore * Paris 
(Branch figures are as of June 23, 1956) 











RESOURCES. LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks .. . $ 44,030,208.22 Capital . . . . $13,000,000.00 
United States Government ee 5,200,000.00 
Obligations . «2 © «© « @ 19,026,853.44 


Undivided Profits . 1,439,672.79 







Other Securities . . . +. + » 8,930,679.21 

Loans and Discounts. ... - 98 884,684.84 TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . $ 19,639,672.79 

Customers’ Liability on Letters of Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 1,137,985.58 
Cee. G0 a se eal ee 96,074,192.54 SNR 6a £ setrae les al ese 149,571,273.85 

Accrued Interest and Other Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . 96,394,876.41 


Resources. . . s+ + s+ + + 24 1,454,969.35 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,657,778.97 


TOTAL RESOURCES. .... $268,401,587.60 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . .  $268,401,587.60 
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Dodge probably wielded as much 
power in the Administration as any 
man save the President himself. In 
15 short months he cut the fat out of 
an almost unbelievable string of bud- 
get items, overlooked no source of 
potential savings, however small. Re- 
sults of his painstaking trimming 
showed up in Government spending 
estimates: fiscal 1953 $74.0 billion; 
fiscal 1954 $70.9 billion, fiscal 1955 
$65.6 billion. 


Assignment: Coordinate. Mr. 
Dodge resigned as Budget. Director 
in May 1954, but before the year was 
out he was back in Washington. And 
again his job was a big one: to set up 
and act as chairman of a Council on 
Foreign Economic Policy.* It would 
be the Council’s function to coordi- 
nate the many—and often contradic- 
tory—foreign economic activities of 
the U.S. and produce a single Govern- 
ment position. 


By last month Joe Dodge could re- 
port to the President that the Council 
on Foreign Economic Policy was “‘well 
organized and in good shape’’; and he 
could return once more to Detroit and 
the full-time chairmanship of the bank 
he had built into a billion-dollar insti- 
tution. 


*Other Council members: Secretary of State 
Dulles, Treasury Secretary Humphrey, Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks, Agriculture Secretary 
Benson, Foreign Operations Administrator Stas- 
sen. 


MILESTONES 


Southern Headquarters 


Fast-growing, Transamerica- 
controlled First Western Bank & Trust 
Co. last month opened a new Los 
Angeles main office, emerged as a ma- 
jor factor in Southern as well as North- 
ern California. The new office will 
serve as headquarters for First West- 
ern’s “southern division,’’ which has 
26 offices in operation and ‘“‘many 
more” planned.* Commented Vice 
Chairman J. Arthur Taylor, head of 
the southern division: ‘‘With the es- 
tablishment of the Los Angeles main 
office, First Western will have a strong 
organization throughout the state. The 
new office will not only provide su- 
perior banking services for new cus- 
tomers in the Los Angeles community 
but also for many national and re- 
gional firms, already First Western 
customers, which have offices and 
plants in Southern California.” 


“First Western's northern division has 53 
offices, headquarters in San Francisco. 
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J. ARTHUR TAYLOR 
Rounding out a statewide system. 


Capital Boost 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co. last month hiked its capital 
funds by $8.3 million via the sale of 
202,800 additional shares. The last 
previous sale of new Penco stock was 
in December 1954 when 100,000 shares 
were issued. Since then, the bank has 
merged with The First National Bank 
of Philadelphia and The Wayne Title 
& Trust Co., and experienced rapid 
growth in all phases of its operations, 
particularly in its lending activities 
and correspondent bank business. 

In last month’s sale, 196,400 shares 
were taken via rights with the un- 
subscribed shares purchased by an 
underwriting group headed by Drexel 
& Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Smith, Barney & Co. 


INNOVATIONS 


First on the Coast 


Bank of America last month an- 
nounced the inauguration of a new 
collective investment fund for pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans. BofA’s 
new fund—the first of its kind on the 
Pacific Coast—is divided into two 
separate tax-exempt parts, one con- 
sisting entirely of fixed-income secu- 
rities, the other entirely of common 
stocks. Purpose of this, explains 
Harry M. Bardt, vice president and 
senior trust officer, ‘‘is to enable in- 
dividual plans to utilize either or both 
parts of the fund to whatever extent 
and in such proportions as will most 
nearly achieve their objectives.” 


OPINIONS 
Second Half Outlook 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
last month asked 11 top corporate of- 
ficials for their views on the second- 
half outlook for their respective indus- 
tries. Following are highlights from 
their replies: 

@ Joseph L. Block, president of In- 
land Steel Co.: The 1956 outlook for 
the steel industry appears as good or 
even better than it did (in December 
1955). Actual output for the six 
months ending June 30 will aggregate 
about 62.5 million tons. It seems clear 
now that (the automotive, appliance 
and home building) industries, as well 
as other consumers of light steel prod- 
ucts have accumulated excessive in- 
ventories. Consequently, a lower pro- 
duction—probably in the area of 55 
to 58 million tons—is indicated for 
the last half of the year. Should this 
develop, the total for 1956 would be 
slightly higher than last year’s 117 
million tons, establishing another new 
all-time high tonnage record between 
117 and 120 million tons. 

@ Edward E. Brown, chairman of The 
First National Bank of Chicago: Busi- 
ness activity has leveled off and, while 
still high, promises to decrease some- 
what in the second half of 1956. If this 
occurs, the demand for bank loans will 
decline even more rapidly and this 
would probably soften short-term 
rates somewhat. If short-term rates 
soften, longer term money rates would 
tend to become easier. It is likely that 
the present gap between capital ex- 
penditures and capital formation can 
be closed by the end of the year. If 
capital expenditures and savings can 
be brought into balance, the danger of 
inflation will be greatly decreased. 


@Lou R. Crandall, president of 
George A. Fuller Co.: Construction 
contracts awarded thus far in 1956 
exceed those awarded in the like period 
of 1955 by about 20 per cent, despite 
a 10 per cent drop in private housing 
awards. Non-residential construction 
is in a very strong position. Taken to- 
gether, factors indicate that 1956 
should experience a substantial over- 
all gain in new construction activity 
above last year’s record $42 billion. 

@ Elisha Gray II, president of Whirl- 
pool-Seeger Corp.: It is our anticipa- 
tion now that the (appliance indus- 
try’s) inventory correction will have 
been completed early in the third 
quarter, and that we will witness a 
firming up of sales in appliances. We 
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LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks............... 
United States Government Obligations... 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts......ccccccee 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Income Accrued but Not Collected....... 


i ac iagkaestbeseendeen 
LIABILITIES 

Ca ss ic idae ees Ritscnanronesasean 

SA ECTI ECT OT TERETE SPOT ETE 


Dividend Payable August 1, 1956......... 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. 
Reserve for Contingencies............++: 
Income Collected but Not Earned........ 
Capital Stock (2,700,000 shares. Par value $334) seesees 


Surplus....... Dee a ses es a weeea ede 
RE I i vind ee os cicececccrencus 


$ 641,420,017.37 
717,737,567.82 
183,981,311.81 
1,055,740,479.12 
6,450,000.00 
1,733,781.57 
8,241,416.75 
7,650,000.00 


$2,359,987,255.71 
1,791,266.04 
2,700,000.00 
10,091,522.00 
18,106,357.54 
2,221,417.17 
90,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
13,056,755.98 


United States Government obligations carried at $335,300,539.27 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 


purposes as required or permitted by 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


law 
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BLOCK 


think the dip which materialized in 
the second quarter will correct itself 
by the end of the third quarter and 
thereby produce a last half about equal 
to the first half of the year. This would 
be slightly below the comparable 
figure for the fall of 1955. 

@ Theodore V. Houser, chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.: The momen- 
tum (of the economy) appears to be 
sufficient to carry through 1956 with- 
out a downturn in general activity. 
Critical areas to watch are inven- 
tories, prices and wage increases. An 
increase in retail sales of general 
merchandise in fall 1956 over last fall 
appears probable. 


@ Porter M. Jarvis, president of 
Swift & Co.: Heavy volume has char- 
acterized the first six months of 1956 
in the meat packing business. Meat 
volume for all of 1956 is expected to 
total about 27.7 billion pounds, top- 
ping 1955’s record-breaking total of 
26.9 billion pounds of meat marketed 
and consumed. 

@ Wayne A. Johnston, president of 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.: The 
freight rate increase which became 
effective this spring just about offsets 
the increase in wages. Class I rail- 
roads also report an increase in reve- 
nue cars loaded over 1955. I can see 
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BROWN 


GRAY 


nothing now on the horizon that will 
adversely affect the net income of the 
industry in such a material way that 
there will be any noticeable decline. 
I still believe that the year 1956 will 
be as good for the railroad industry 
as a whole, as was 1955. 


@ John L. McCaffrey, chairman of 
International Harvester Co.: The farm 
equipment industry at midpoint 1956 
finds itself in a very unsatisfactory 
position. Retail sales have been slow, 
with the result that inventories have 
accumulated both in the hands of 
dealers.and of manufacturers. It seems 
reasonable to expect an improvement 
in retail sales if determined and con- 
sistent selling efforts are made. No 
improvement in wholesale sales, pro- 
duction, or employment can be ex- 
pected until dealers have liquidated a 
substantial portion of their present in- 
ventories. 

@ James F. Oates, Jr., chairman of 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.: It 
is possible that the tightening in the 
money market during the first four or 
five months of 1956 may have altered 
or deferred certain public utility ex- 
pansion programs. However, I believe 
it is safe to assume that most of the 
expansion originally contemplated will 
ultimately have to be carried through. 


McCAFFREY 


HOUSER JARVIS 

The basic soundness of our industry 
and the great need for its product (in 
this case, natural gas) can only result 
in continuing growth not only in the 
next six months but also into the 
future. 


@ George Romney, chairman and 
president of American Motors Corp.: 
For the second six months, I antici- 
pate production of 2.6 million pas- 
senger cars (vs. 3.2 million in the first 
half) and sales of approximately 2.7 
million (vs. 3.1 million). The final 
sales and production figures for the 
year should both be in the area of 5.9 
million. Sales should be reasonably 
strong during the summer and early 
fall. We will be several weeks into the 
final quarter before new models ap- 
pear in substantial quantities, but we 
should expect the year to end with 
sales on a rising level. 


@ Rawleigh Warner, chairman of The 
Pure Oil Co.: Total domestic demand 
for petroleum products for the whole 
year of 1956 is now put at about 8.8 
million barrels a day. In December 
my guess was 8.6 million barrels a 
day. The new estimate, if it comes 
true, will wind up 1956 about 4.6 per 
cent ahead of 1955. Demand 20 years 
from now will probably be 60 per cent 
greater than now. 


ROMNEY WARNER 





(it -E.GE SECURITY... =) Yi.&! 


Today’s farmer must keep a good business eye on 
close margins. Just how much money he makes 
depends very importantly on his purchase and use 
of modern farm equipment. 

Farm equipment by International Harvester is 
designed, built and sold to help the business-like 
farmer make money. 

The IH corn picker you see here proves the 
point. It helps the farmer pick more, faster, more 
efficiently. It reduces his field time and cuts his 
need for help. As a result, his production costs 
come down and his profit goes up. 

Because of its ability to do the job, International 
Harvester farm equipment is well respected as 
bank paper. Farm community bankers have found 
it good business to talk to the IH dealer near them. 
He is always glad to explain the profit side of 
power farming —to farmers and bankers! 


a 
INTERNATIONAL [A] HARVESTER 
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B The Issues in Washington oe 
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With Congress rushing toward adjournment, the outlook for legislation to curb 
bank mergers is very uncertain because of the controversy over which agencies should 
have the final say-so. 

Under the House—passed Celler bill it would be the Justice Department. 


Under the Fulbright—Capehart bill it would be one of the three federal banking 
agencies, depending on the status of the resulting bank. (For other differences 
between these bills, see BANKERS MONTHLY, June 15.) 

In general, the Justice Department and the Independent Bankers Assoc. favor 
the Celler-—Sparkman approach, while the Fed, the Treasury, the Comptroller, FDIC 
and ABA all much prefer the Fulbright-—Capehart version. 

A_ last-minute compromise is a 50-50 possibility. 


Seven members of the present Senate Banking & Currency Committee face the 
voters in November. They are Chairman William Fulbright (D., Ark.), Herbert Lehman 
(D., N.¥.), Mike Monroney (D., Okla.), Wayne Morse (D., Ore.), Homer Capehart 
(R., Ind.), Wallace Bennett (R., Utah) and Prescott Bush (R., Conn.). 

At_least two of them—Senators Lehman and Morse—are in for tough fights. 


sen. Lehman, a former partner in Lehman Bros. 


(which was founded by his father 
and uncle), 


faces Jacob Javits, State attorney general and the only Republican 
to win a New York State office in the Democratic sweep of 1954. 

Sen. Morse, Republican—turned—Democrat, is opposed by Douglas McKay, a former 
Governor and, under President Eisenhower, Secretary of the Interior. 

Morse and Lehman are both considered thorough-going liberals. 


Ltd., of India to assist in the financing of a large-scale expansion program. 
This is the largest loan the World Bank has yet made for industry, and also the 
largest the bank has made in Asia. 

The First National City Bank of New York, Irving Trust Co. and Manufacturers 
Trust Co. are participating in the loan to the total of $2.4 million, being the 
first maturity, due in December 1959. 


Congressional liberals got little if any ammunition out of either the Patman 
hearings on the latest discount rate boost, or the hearings on the relationship 
between the Treasury and its private advisers on debt management matters (i.e., the 
Government borrowing committees of ABA, IBA, NAMSB and the insurance industry).... 
The Senate passed and cleared for the President the bill to extend for two more 
years the authority of Federal Reserve Banks to purchase up to $5 billion of U.S. 
obligations directly from the Treasury....The Senate Banking Committee unanimously 
voted to defer action on the bill to tighten federal regulation over unlisted 
securities until next year. The bill, which is sponsored by Chairman Fulbright, has 
been endorsed by the FRB and the SEC. 
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AIR MAIL : 
THE HANOVER BANK 
P. O. BOX 53 LA GUARDIA AIRPORT STATION } 
71, N.Y. 


70 axcabwar POUCH LOOSE ONLY TO 
/; ¥ 7 LA. M. F. La Guarpbia | 


& 


~ Indiana Banker is proud of 


HANOVER’S RUSH 
AIR MAIL SERVICE 


“We are very pleased with the way this air mail 
service has worked, and be assured that we 

are going to continue to use it in the future. 

It has been very kind of you to keep us 
informed of the date and time of arrival of our 
transit letters. This is one of the many things 
that make us proud to have the Hanover Bank 
as our correspondent.” 


Correspondent Banking Better See Hanover 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BUSINESS LOANS— 
Outlook for the Second Half 


How will the demand for commercial and 
industrial loans in the second half of 1956 
compare with that in the like 1955 period? 
‘How will the credit demands of individual 
industries compare with a year eartier? 


HAT business would seek at least 
as much bank credit in the 
second half of 1956 as it had in 

the second half of 1955 was confirmed 
last month in the latest BANKERS 
MONTHLY survey of expectéd loan 
demand. In this survey, BANKERS 
MONTHLY editors polled the presi- 
dents or top lending officers of 148 
large and medium-large banks that 
together account for about one-fourth 
of all U.S. bank loans to business. 
Participants were asked to consider 
not the probable supply of loanable 
funds but only business confidence 
as reflected by the projected demand 
for bank credit. 

Sixty-three of the bankers polled 
thought that the demand for com- 
mercial and industrial loans in the 
second half of this year would be 
at least 5 per cent greater than in 
the like 1955 period; 44 expected 
the demand to be “about the same,” 
and only 22 foresaw a lower demand 
(see chart, next two pages). 

Those industries expected to seek 
at. least 5 per cent more bank credit 
during the next six months than they 
did in the second half of last year are: 
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business. 


By ALVIN M. YOUNGQUIST, JR. 


Associate Editor 


@ Metals and metal products manu- 
facturers, including manufacturers of 
machinery and transportation equip- 
ment. 

@ Public utilities and transportation 
companies. 

Consensus was that credit demands 
of the seven remaining industry 
groups (see chart) would be ‘‘about 
the same”’ nationally as a year earlier. 
A majority of bankers polled in the 


The Course of 
Business Loans* 


Month Ends 


December 1953 
March 1954 
June 
September 
December 
March 1955 
June 
September 
December 
March 1956 
June 


$23.4 
22.8 
21.9 
21.0 
22.5 
22.7 
23.5 
24.7 
26.7 
27.8 
28.9 


*Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans 
of weekly reporting member banks in leading 
cities. 


Following are the composite expecta- 
tions of 148 leading bankers from coast to 
coast. The banks so represented account for 
about one-fourth of all US bank loans to 


Northeast,* however, looked for at 
least a 5 per cent increase in loan 
demand from the _ petroleum-coal- 
chemicals-rubber group. 

Bank loans to business and in- 
dustry are a generally sensitive in- 
dicator of economic activity. During 
the inventory recession of 1954, for 
example, business loans slumped well 
below the levels of the preceding year 
(see table, this page). A sharp upturn 
in such loans late in the year sig- 
nalled recovery. 


The upsurge in business borrowing 
from banks continued throughout 
1955, despite a steady rise in money 
rates and the appearance of a de- 
ficiency in free reserves. And it con- 
tinued through the first six months 
of 1956—in the face of even tighter 
money conditions and heavy sea- 
sonal repayments by food manu- 
facturers and commodity dealers. 
(Normally, of course, business loans 
decline seasonally during the first 
half.) 


Leading the parade of borrowers 
during the first half of this year were 


*For purposes of this survey, Federal Reserve 
Districts 1, 2 and 3. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS LOANS/|AS 


Second Half of 1956 Compared | Wit! 














South and North West and 
US Northeast Southeast Central Southwest 
Up more than 15% 6 3 2 0 1 
Up 10-15% 13 7 0 4 2 
Up 5-10% 44 8 12 8 16 
About the same 44 11 13 Z 13 
Down 5-10% 21 3 8 2 5 
Down 10-15% 1 0 0 1 0 
Down more than 15% 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 19 3 5 5 6 
Up more than 15% 3 2 0 0 1 
Up 10-15% 4 0 i 1 2 
Up 5-10% 27 10 5 4 8 
About the same 81 18 28 13 22 
Down 5-10% 11 2 2 4 3 
Down 10-15% 2 0 0 1 1 
Down more than 15% 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 20 3 4 7 6 
Up more than 15% 2 2 0 0 0 
Up 10-15% 1 0 1 0 0 
Up 5-10% 19 4 5 i 5 
About the same 61 13 21 9 18 
Down 5-10% 32 10 9 5 8 
Down 10-15% 4 2 0 2 0 
Down more than 15% 1 0 0 0 1 
No opinion 28 4 4 9 11 
Up more than 15% 9 4 1 2 2 
Up 10-15% 20 7 3 S 5 
Up 5-10% 43 11 7 7 18 
About the same 36 5 14 9 8 
Down 5-10% 17 2 5 5 5 
Down 10-15% 5 2 2 0 1 
Down more than 15% 4 1 1 2 0 
No opinion 14 3 7 0 4 
Up more than 15% 4 S 0 0 1 
Up 10-15% 9 2 4 3 0 
Up 5-10% 32 12 7 1 12 
About the same 56 8 13 16 19 
Down 5-10% - 14 4 4 a 1 
Down 10-15% 0 0 0 0 0 
Down more than 15% 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 33 6 12 5 10 





Sennen SSS 


NOTE: Northeast—Federal Reserve Districts 1, 2 and 3 
South and Southeast—Federal Reserve Districts 5, 6 and 8 








the metals and metal products manu- 
facturers, which boosted their out- 
standing bank loans by a walloping 
$1.3 billion. Next came the petrol- 


14 


eum-coal-chemicals-rubber group with 
an increase of $424 million, public 
utilities and transportation companies 
with an increase of $249 million and 


the textiles-apparel-leather group with 
a hike of $228 million. One exception 
to the contra-seasonal loan trend: 
sales finance companies, which cut 
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S}AS 148 TOP BANKERS SEE 


d|With Second Half of 1955 


Total South and North West and 
Northeast Southeast Central Southwest 


Up more than 15% 
Up 10-15% 

Up 5-10% 

About the same 

Down 5-10% 

Down 10-15% 

Down more than 15% 
No opinion 


Up more than ath GN ge ee 
Up 10-15% 

Up 5-10% 

About the same 

Down 5-10% 

Down 10-15% 

Down more than 15% 
No opinion 


iit | ge Be ea more than 15% 
Up 10-15% 

Up 5-10% 

About the same 

Down 5-10% 

Down 10-15% 

Down more than 15% 
No opinion 


o-OUNwWoOo- 
WwOo—OON ND & 
NON’M SF OOWO 
MOO FUNNN 


N——WNANW 
CO-NOU—— 
WWNUONUO 


eee gl Ge es es ee more than 15% 
Up 10-15% 

Up 5-10% 

About the same 

Down 5-10% 

Down 10-15% 

Down more than 15% 
No opinion 


—-CO00—-eAa— 
NUADOOUMAWW 
—-COWhDO—N 
ROCO—WwN 


iene a ee ee more than 15% 
Up 10-15% 

Up 5-10% 

About the same 

Down 5-10% 

Down 10-15% 

Down more than 15% 
No opinion 


— 
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—-wRooou— 


NOTE: North Central—Federal Reserve Districts 4, 7 and 9 
West and Southwest—Federal Reserve Districts 10, 11 and 12 


back their outstanding bank credits demand for business loans will be ening in demand compared with the 
by $216 million. about-the-same to moderately-higher six months just ended. 

Looking ahead to the second half, than it was in the like 1955 period. (For names of survey participants, 
consensus in this survey is that the There may, however, be some slack- see page 16.) 
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METALS MANUFACTURERS 


ALABAMA 


JOHN S. COLEMAN, Pres., Birmingham Trust National Bank 
H. A. PHARR, Pres., First National Bank, Mobile 


ARIZONA 


CARL A. BIMSON, Pres., Valley National Bank, Phoenix 

MONT E. MCMILLAN, Pres., First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix 

J. M. SAKRISON, Pres., Southern Arizona Bank & Trust Co., 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


H. C. COUCH, JR., Pres., Union National Bank, Little Rock 
J. H. PENICK, Pres., Worthen Bank & Trust Co., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 


EDW:N E. ADAMS, Pres., Bank of California, N. A., San Francisco 

$. C. BEISE, Pres., Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 

ANDERSON BORTHWICK, Pres., First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego 

ROY A. BRITT, Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles 

FRANK L. KING, Pres., California Bank, Los Angeles 

E. H. LEMASTERS, Pres., Pacific National Bank of San Francisco 

A. E. OLIVER, VP, Farmers & Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles 

JOSEPH ROGERS, Pres., First National Bank of San Jose 

A. J. SUTHERLAND, Pres., Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
San Diego 

HENRY VERDELIN, Pres., First Western Bank & Trust Co., San 
Francisco 


COLORADO 


GEORGE B. BERGER, JR., Pres., Colorado National Bank, Denver 
ELWOOD M. BROCKS, Pres., Central Bank & Trust Co., Denver 
NEIL F. ROBERTS, Exec. VP, United States National Bank, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


RAYMOND C. BALL, Pres., Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., Hartford 
OSTROM ENDERS, Pres., Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
H. E. RIDER, Pres., Stamford Trust Co. 

LEWIS A. SHEA, Pres., Connecticut National Bank, Bridgeport 


DELAWARE 


GEORGE P. EDMONDS, Pres., Wilmington Trust Co. 
EDWIN P. NEILAN, Pres., Equitable Security Trust Co., Wil- 
mington 
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To the banks for more credit. 


PARTICIPANTS IN SURVEY 


% 


i 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


WILLIAM K. PATON, Chm. & Pres., Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Dover 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BRUCE BAIRD, Pres., National Savings & Trust Co. 
DANIEL W. BELL, Chm. & Pres., American Security & Trust Co. 


FLORIDA 
F. W. NORRIS, Pres., Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 


WM. V. CROWLEY, Pres., Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 
MILLS B. LANE, JR., Pres., Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 


IDAHO 


J. L. DRISCOLL, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho N. A., Boise 
JOHN A. SCHOONOVER, Pres., Idaho First National Bank, Boise 


ILLINOIS 


GEO. R. BOYLES, Pres., Merchants National Bank in Chicago 

J. R. FREY, Pres., Lake Shore National Bank, Chicago 

LEO R. GRUBER, Pres., Drovers National Bank, Chicago 

HENRY E. LEE, Pres., National Boulevard Bank of Chicago 

J. VINCENT O'NEILL, Chm. & Pres., Mercantile National Bank of 
Chicago 

FRANK C. RATHJE, Chm. & Pres., Chicago City Bank & Trust Co. 

DAVID H. REIMERS, Chm. & Pres., Live Stock National Bank of 
Chicago 

VINCENT YAGER, VP & Chief Cr. Off., Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago 


INDIANA 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN, Pres., Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis 
W. C. LAYCOCK, Pres., Fort Wayne National Bank 

A. D. MILTEER, Pres., Gary National Bank 

W. A. SCHLECHTE, Pres., Old National Bank in Evansville 


IOWA 
CALVIN W. AURAND, Pres., lowa-Des Moines National Bank 


KANSAS 


C. J. CHANDLER, Pres., First National Bank in Wichita 
A. W. KINCADE, Chm. & Pres., Fourth National Bank in Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
NOEL RUSH, Pres., Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., Louisville 
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LOUISIANA 


J. W. BAKER, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Shreveport 

WALLACE M. DAVIS, Pres., Hibernia National Bank in New Orleans 

R. L. JAMES, Pres., Calcasieu-Marine National Bank, Lake 
Charles 


MARYLAND 


JAMES D. HARRISON, Pres., First National Bank of Baltimore 

CHARLES W. HOFF, Pres., Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Baltimore 

W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Pres., Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank 
& Trust Co. 

F. L. LUTES, Pres., Suburban Trust Co., Hyattsville 

ROBERT G. MERRICK, Pres., Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 

STANLEY B. TROTT, Pres., Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


C. RODGERS BURGIN, Pres., New England Trust Co., Boston 

E. O. CAPPERS, Pres., Norfolk County Trust Co., Brookline 

RICHARD P. CHAPMAN, Pres., Merchants National Bank of Boston 

H. F. HAGEMANN, JR., Pres., Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston 

H. A. SEARS, Pres., Third National Bank & Trust Co., Springfield 


MICHIGAN 
G. E. MERRILL, Pres., Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint 
CARL H. MORGANSTERN, Pres., Old Kent Bank, Grand Rapids 
HOWARD P. PARSHALL, Pres., Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
WILLIS D. WYARD, Pres., First & American National Bank, Duluth 


MISSISSIPPI 


E. E. LAIRD, Pres., First National Bank, Jackson ; 
W. M. MOUNGER, Pres., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Jackson 


MISSOURI 


TAYLOR S. ABERNATHY, Pres., First National Bank, Kansas City 

KENTON R. CRAVENS, Pres., Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 

RUFUS CROSBY KEMPER, Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 


W. B. MILLARD, JR., Pres., Omaha National Bank 
BURNHAM YATES, Pres., First National Bank, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 


COWLES ANDRUS, Pres., County Bank & Trust Co., Paterson 
GEORGE W. BAUER, Pres., Union County Trust Co., Elizabeth 


NEW YORK 


J. STEWART BAKER, Chm. Exec. Comm. & Pres., Chase Man- 
hattan Bank E 
EDGAR W. COUPER, Pres., First-City National Bank of Bing- 
hamton. 

STUART W. CRAGIN, Sr. VP, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 

CHARLES W. HALL, Pres., Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Utica 

JOSEPH E. HUGHES, Pres., County Trust Co., White Plains 

Ww. E. KOLB, Pres., Industrial Bank of Commerce 

CARL H. MAAR, Pres., Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co., Syra- 
cuse 

FRANK WELLS MCCABE, Pres., National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co. of Albany 

JOSEPH A. MCFADDEN, VP, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 

CRANDALL MELVIN, Pres., Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Co., Syracuse 

ALBERT B. MERRILL, Pres., First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse 

JOHN W. REMINGTON, Pres., Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 

ARTHUR T. ROTH, Pres., Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square 

RALPH H. RUE, Pres., Schenectady Trust Co. 

GEORGE C. TEXTOR, Pres., Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York 

RICHARD H. WEST, Pres., Irving Trust Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


R. P. HOLDING, Chm. & Pres., First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., 
Smithfield 

J. E. PASCHALL, Pres., Branch Banking & Trust Co., Wilson 

JOHN . WATLINGTON, JR., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem 
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OHIO 
W. H. J. BEHM, Pres., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton 
HENRY G. BRUNNER, Pres., First National Bank of Mansfield 
SIDNEY B. CONGDON, Pres., National City Bank, Cleveland 
D. R. EVANS, Pres., Dime Bank, Akron 
LORING L. GELBACH, Pres., Central National Bank of Cleveland 
G. CARLTON HILL, Pres., Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 
MILTON KNIGHT, Pres., National Bank of Toledo 
EDSON A. OBERLIN, JR., Pres., Firestone Bank, Akron 
H. E. PAIGE, Pres., First National Bank of Akron 
J. T. ROHR, Pres., Toledo Trust Co. 
— STEVENSON, Pres., Huntington National Bank of Colum- 

us 
C. W. ULLMAN, Pres., Dollar Savings & Trust Co., Youngstown 
FRANK J. VAN LAHR, Pres., Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 


A. E. BRADSHAW, Pres., National Bank of Tulsa 
HARVEY P. EVEREST, Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Oklahoma City 


Cc. — Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma 
ity 


OREGON 


E. C. SAMMONS, Pres., United States National Bank of Portland 
C. B. STEPHENSON, Pres., First National Bank of Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FRANK E. AGNEW, JR., Pres., Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

FRANK E. HEMELRIGHT, Pres., First National Bank of Scranton 

WILLIAM F. KELLY, Pres., First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia 

C. S. KRUMRINE, Pres., Liberty Real Estate Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 

LAWRENCE N. MURRAY, Pres., Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh 

HOWARD C. PETERSEN, Pres., Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

FREDERIC A. POTTS, Pres., Philadelphia National Bank 


CASIMIR A. SIENKIEWICZ, Pres., Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia 


TENNESSEE 


JO H. ANDERSON, Pres., Park National Bank, Knoxville 

THORS OER, Pres., First American National Bank, Nash- 
ville 

JOHN E. BROWN, Pres., Union Planters National Bank of Memphis 

SAM M. FLEMING, Pres., Third National Bank in Nashville 

W. B. POLLARD, Pres., National Bank of Commerce in Memphis 

NORFLEET TURNER, Pres., First National Bank of Memphis 


TEXAS 
E. C. BARTHOLOMEW, Pres., Austin National Bank 
MILTON F. BROWN, Pres., Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 
R. P. DOHERTY, Pres., National Bank of Commerce of Houston 
FRED F. FLORENCE, Pres., Republic National Bank of Dallas 
CARTER MCGREGOR, Pres., First National Bank of Wichita Falls 
A. G. MCNEESE, JR., Pres., Bank of the Southwest N. A., Houston 
F. M. SMITH, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 
BEN H. WOOTEN, Pres., First National Bank in Dallas 
SAM D. YOUNG, Pres., EK] Paso National Bank 


UTAH 


GEORGE S. ECCLES, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, N. A., 
Ogden 


JOHN M. WALLACE, Pres., Walker Bank Co., Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
C. FRANCIS COCKE, Pres., First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 
JOHN S. MCCLURE, VP, Bank of Virginia, Richmond 


W. HARRY SCHWARZSCHILD, JR., Pres., Central National Bank, 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


C. F. FRANKLAND, Pres., Pacific National Bank, Seattle 
FRANK E. JEROME, Pres., Seattle-First National Bank 
RENO ODLIN, Chm. & Pres., Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MASON CRICKARD, Pres., Charleston National Bank 
W. C. GIVEN, Pres., First Huntington National Bank 
HAYES PICKLESIMER, Pres., Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston 
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She likes her job and he likes her workiBO 


Burroughs Sensimatic is the fastest, easiest-to- 
operate bank bookkeeping machine of all 


Just about everybody in the bank likes the Burroughs Sensimatic! 
Operators like it because they can learn to master it so easily, and because 
it does not tire them with unnecessary motions or details to remember. 
Bank officers like it because it’s fast, accurate and versatile—can switch 
from job to job at the turn of a knob—and because it offers these distinc- 
tive advantages, too: automatic check count, automatic register totaling, 
date lock, list-posting tape and activity counter. 

Bank customers like it because their statements are clear, accurate, easy 
to read, and complete with count of checks. 

So whatever you want in a bank bookkeeping machine—whether your 
bank is big or small—the new Burroughs Sensimatic has more to offer you! 











FREE “best seller” among banks 
tells all about the Burroughs Sensimatic 
for Commercial Account Posting 








There is too much to tell about the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine in this 
limited space. But complete information can be 
yours for the asking if you’ll send for the free 
booklet illustrated. Call our nearest branch, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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KIBOTH like the BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
bank bookkeeping machine 







and no wonder— just look at all these features! 


ir 
! 





wl 


Faster form handling—A smooth, one-hand oper- 
ation inserts and positions form in carriage. Carriage 
moves automatically through the posting operation, 
then opens automatically. New amounts can be in- 
dexed while the machine is computing. 














; ae 

e Faster indexing—The entire keyboard is designed Faster motor bar selection— The Sensimatic’s ex- 
e for faster, more positive indexing—with scientifi- clusive construction assigns a single major function 
r cally improved slope and height, finger-tip key fit, to each motor bar. Operator decisions are reduced 
» and swift, uniform key depression. * and posting is simplified, increasing speed. 





* 
WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE'S Bu rrou ghs = 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic” are trademarks 
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Tax Switches 


OND LETTER, by Maurice M. 

Hatcher, vice president and 

manager of the bond department of 
First National Bank in Dallas: 


Profits and losses on securities held 
by banks are lumped together and the 
result, if a loss, is a fully deductible 
item for income tax purposes. If the 
result is a gain (and if the securities 
have been held over six months), the 


CURRENT COMMENT 





gain is taxable only at 25 per cent 
capital gains rate. 


Thus, at a time when bond prices 
are low and expected to rise, banks 
may profit by making a ‘“‘tax switch” 
by selling bonds at a loss and buying 
similar bonds at the same time. A $1 
loss on the old bonds may save 52 
cents in income tax while a $1 profit 
on the new ones may cost only 25 
cents in taxes. 


F, 
a ee 
== 


GOVERNMENT 
STATE + MUNICIPAL » HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS + RAILROAD 
PUBLIC UTILITY & INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & i. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 











However, it must be remembered 
that this objective will be frustrated 
if proper tax planning is not used. 
More specifically, the bonds which are 
bought at a discount must mature or 
be sold in a year in which the profit 
on them is not offset by losses on other 
securities. Otherwise, the capital gain 
will be offset by the loss and thus (for 
practical purposes) reduced to the 
status of ordinary income. 


Test Period? 


HE GUARANTY SURVEY, published 
by Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: 

Economic developments were gene- 
rally more favorable during June than 
they were in May, apart from the new 
uncertainties created by the Presi- 
dent’s illness and the troubled course 
of steel-industry negotiations. 


It seems, for one thing, that the ebb 
of confidence which was so evident 
during May was arrested. At any rate, 
this was indicated by the cessation of 
the stock market decline. Moreover, 
warmer weather apparently brought a 
faster tempo of retail trade, including 
automobile sales. 

Besides these things, there were 
some forceful reminders during June 
that certain large areas of the economy 
are continuing to exhibit decided 
strength. Government economists is- 
sued a revised outlook estimate for 
total construction activity this year, 
placing it at $44.5 billion, whereas last 
November a $44 billion total had been 
projected. Officials also made public 
the results of a new survey of busi- 
nessmen’s investment plans showing 
that capital spending is proceeding 
pretty much in accordance with earl- 
ier bullish projections. As far as the 
immediate future is concerned, officials 
reported that investment plans for 
the third quarter of this year called 
for outlays of $36.7 billion at an an- 
nual rate, almost $2 billion above the 
estimated rate for the second quart- 
ee 


Of course, there have also been some 
less favorable occurrences. Sales weak- 
ness has apparently persisted in the 
case of some appliances, for example, 
leading to cuts in prices and output. 
Sluggishness has also persisted for 
some textile products. And sales of 
farm machinery and fertilizer seem 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 


















Midsummer Night's. Scene, Washington, D. C.: Despite intense heat, two 
governmental agencies are busily carrying out policies of vital importance to the 
Treasury and municipal securities markets. 

One—the Federal Reserve System—is actively engaged in maintaining credit 
restraint. The second—the U. S. Treasury—is holding daily conferences on the 
giant August September refundings. 








Despite political and business pressures and predictions, Federal Reserve 
credit policies still are restrictive. 

A high official told BANKERS MONTHLY that the idea now is not to make credit 
more stringent, instead to ease conditions slightly. 

But, he cautioned, there should be no early major moves to alter restrictive 
policy, even though feverish boom psychology has lessened. Reasons: 

(1) A discernible business pickup in recent weeks: (2) Tremendous expansion 
of more than $1 billion in business loans of reporting banks during June. This was 
well over preceding year’s total; (3) Projected capital spending plans by business 
calling for outlays of 30 per cent more this year than last. 






















Fear of hidden inflationary dynamite will not prevent Fed from building up 
bank reserves between now and January 1, but this should not be interpreted as policy 
change. 

Instead, open-market purchases of bills will be stepped up in the second half 
partly because of increasing seasonal needs of business, partly to meet estimated 3 
per cent annual growth of the economy. 

Before end of year, reserves may be increased from $1.5 to $2 billion, in- 
creasing bank credit many more times. Some of the increase may be through larger mem— 
ber bank borrowing from the Fed, but the bulk will be through open-market operations. 

Result: the money supply (demand deposits plus currency outside banks), now 
only 1.5 per cent above a year ago, may expand more sharply in the next six months. 
But should banks require more reserves than the Fed plans to provide, conditions 
could become as stringent as earlier this year. 





Treasury officials are charged with successful refunding of $12.5 billion of 
2 per cent notes due August 15, of which $7.5 billion are owned by Fed, $5 billion 
by the public. 

Additional refundings: $981 million of partially tax-exempt 2% per cent 
bonds called for September 15, almost all held by the public; $550 million of 14 
per cent notes due October 1, of which $500 million are held by the Fed. 





Commercial banks own only about $1 billion of the big August issue. The re- 
maining $4 billion is held by "other investors", mostly corporations. 

The exchange offer for the refundings no doubt will include, and may be con- 
fined to, a maturity of one year. Treasury eagerness to extend the maturity of the 
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debt whenever possible may dictate an alternative issue of two years or slightly 


longer. 





At current levels, a one-year issue would carry a coupon of 2% or 2% per cent. 
It is considered impossible that the Treasury will exceed 3 per cent on any offering 


in the forthcoming refunding. 





Following the refunding, the Treasury may borrow $2 billion in new funds on 


about September 1. This could be accomplished through tax anticipation certificates. 
A similar amount might be raised in October or November. There are no further big 





refundings until $9 billion of 2% per cent certificates mature in December. 


Total Treasury borrowing of new funds may approach $5 billion in the Fall. 
Congress is expected to raise the temporary debt limit to $278 billion to permit 


such financing. Last year’s temporary ceiling was $281 billion. 


dealers became more cautious and market tone faded. 


The municipal bond market's Spring recovery was first checked, then reversed, 
by_a heavy supply of new issues. Confronted with big inventories and reduced demand, 


The disappointing reception given the $50 million California veterans issue 
first signalled the change in sentiment. Absorbed slowly, the offering dampened 


the entire market. 


Later, the huge $92 million Public Housing Administration issue met a very 
slow initial demand. Traditionally, at least one-half of these obligations are 


expected to be sold the first day after offering, but the issue failed this test. 
Dealers who had earlier stockpiled bonds during the recovery period cut prices 


as inventories mounted. 


prices is_a_ heavy anticipated Summer supply of municipal obligations. 


Among important issues scheduled to be marketed: $14 million Jacksonville, 


Florida, electrio revenues; $50 million New York State Thruways; $15 million Mary- 
land state roads commissions; $16 million Michigan limited access highways and $38 


million Massachusetts general obligations. 


Latest 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) Report 
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Month 
Earlier 


$27.6) 
.5) 
2.5 

se 
8.5 
10.7 
26.9 
8.0 


$ 536 
946 


3.13 
3.00 
2.96 
2.80 


Year 
Earlier 
$23.4 


2.42 
2.63 
2.76 
2.58 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks i 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts : 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 
Other Assets . ‘ 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 
Discount Collected, but net Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. i 
Liability Account of Acceptances ° ° . a ; 
Time Deposits . $ 536,648,089.23 
Demand Deposits 1,769, 303,976.24 
Deposits of Public a 278, 113, 730.97 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 589,329,456.20 
626, 784, 200.96 
164, 783, 093.25 
1,447,690, 606.79 
1,406, 636.71 

6, 450, 000.00 
2,448, 454.89 
6,328, 328.02 
1,778, 843.09 


$2,846,999,619.91 


$ 100,000,000.00 
115, 000,000.00 
10,064, 262.81 
3,776, 045.00 
2,000, 000.00 
29,528, 494.57 
2,448, 454.89 


2,584,065, 796.44 


116,566.20 


$2, 846, 999,619.91 


United States Government obligations carried at $311,836,099.93 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Board of Directors 


Joseru L. Biock 
President, 

Inland Steel Company 

Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 

CuesserR M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

Tribune Company 

J. D. Farrincron 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 

MarsHALL Fievp, Jr. 
Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

Watrter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 

Henry P. Isham 
President. Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNowLson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Homer J. Livincston 
President 

HucGuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 

Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


James F. Oares, JR. 
Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co, 


WILLIAM Woop Prince 


President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 


GILBerT H. ScRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. Douaias STUART 
Director, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis Ware 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHipPLe 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co, 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mclivaine 


Rospert FE. W1Lson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 












Efficiency Is the Key 


To A Sound Agriculture 


Speaking out of his vast experience in the field of farm 
mortgage lending,* the author holds that essential first steps 
looking toward the solution of the farm problem are the“aban- 
donment of high price supports, the removal of the agricultural 
surplus, and the transfer of 1,000,000 submarginal farmers to 


other industries. 


By R. I. NOWELL, 


Vice President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


N incident which occurred a 
A year or so ago in the course 
of the tour of the delegation 
of Russian agriculturists clearly il- 
lustrates just what has happened to 
American agriculture. It will be re- 
called that one of the Iowa farms 
visited consisted of 320 acres which 
were being operated by a father and 
his twelve year old son, with no out- 
side hired labor. One of the Russians 
on the sidelines was heard to com- 
ment as these facts became known to 
him, ‘“‘With us, it would take a hun- 
dred men.” 


The explanation, of course, is that 
American agriculture has been pas- 
sing through a technological revolu- 
tion that has pretty much by-passed 
Russia, whose leadership has been 
occupied with revolutionary develop- 
ments of another sort. The methods 
and techniques employed a few gen- 
erations ago by the farmers of the 
respective countries were doubtless 
quite similar in many details, but 
points of similarity have steadily 
disappeared as our agricultural tech- 
nology has progressed. We have, 
moreover, a tremendous backlog of 
technical know-how that is yet to be 
applied to agriculture. The great 
progress that has been achieved to 
date is only a token of what is still 
to come. 


Now this technological revolution 
in agricultural production has had 
very fortunate timing. It hit our 
nation during the war years when 





*Mr. Nowell, recently named assistant to Equita- 
ble's President Charles W. Dow, was formerly in 
charge of the company's Farm Loan Service. 
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our allies were making large demands 
on our supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and continued throughout the 
post-war reconstruction period as 
shiploads of these products found 
their way to needy countries around 
the world. It came during a period of 
unprecedented prosperity at home 
which gave rise to record per capita 
purchases of the products of our 
farms. It came at a time when there 
was a sharp growth in our popula- 
tion and we had millions of new 
mouths to feed. And, finally, it oc- 
curred during a period of industrial 
expansion which was conducive to 
the transfer of our surplus of farm 
laborers to profitable jobs in the city. 


Despite all these outlets, we have 





R. 1. NOWELL 


had a stupendous piling up of com- 
modities in government warehouses. 
The United States Government now 
holds title to approximately $9 billion 
worth of surplus farm commodities, 
which are being stored at a cost of 
almost $1 million a day; and to make 
matters worse, our annual production 
of agricultural products is still 5 to 6 
per cent more than we can possibly 
consume. To repeat, none of these 
things would be true were it not for 
the progress which has been achieved 
in agricultural production techniques. 


Along with these huge accumula- 
tions, we have witnessed a decline of 
30 per cent in the price of farm com- 
modities from the peak levels of 1947. 
It is interesting to contemplate, in 
this connection, what might have 
happened if the technological de- 
velopment responsible for these con- 
ditions had come during a time of 
peace and in a period of stable popu- 
lation, with just a normal income 
and domestic demand and a normal 
export market. 


Mechanization a Must 


If, on the other hand, it were pos 
sible to ascertain just what the sit- 
uation might have been had the con- 
ditions just described prevailed 
throughout the past 20 years, it 
would probably be found that our 
small needs would have resulted in 
a greatly retarded development of 
our agricultural technology. It is 
more than likely that necessity would 
prove to have been the mother of 
invention, and that it was the ab- 
normal demand that generated the 
high prices which, in turn, raised 
production to previously unheard of 
levels. 


The machines, in other words, 
were developed out of sheer neces- 
sity. When the Negro cotton pick- 
ers left the South for the factory, the 
mechanical cotton picker just had to 
be perfected. When a farmer’s hired 
man left the farm for a better paying 
job with shorter hours in the city, 
the owner of the farm was faced with 
two alternatives: he could quit the 
farm and himself move to the city; 
or he could devise a method of doing 
the job as well or better without the 
hired man. The multitude of such 
situations which developed during 
the war and post-war years have 
been in a large measure responsible 
for the mechanization that has taken 
place. 
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Today it takesa minimum of 
$20,000 of farm equipment to outfit 
an average family sized farm, and 
the farmer with that kind of an in- 
vestment in machinery has no choice 
other than to keep it as busy as he 
can. Without the machinery, he has 
no choice whatever; he’s simply lost. 
Competitive conditions are just too 
rugged to permit a continuation of 
the old methods. 

In the situation which has con- 
fronted the farmer in recent years, 
he has been quite naturally inclined 
to get additional acreage into pro- 
duction and to acquire additional 
land. In the course of this endeavor, 
our farmers have bid the prices of 
farm land up to an all-time high. 
Strange as it may seem in the face 
of a declining farm income, land 
values increased eight per cent in 
1955, and farmers were the buyers, 
whereas city buyers paced the farm 
market during the war years. As 
matters stand today, however, the 
city man feels that land prices are 
unrealistically high, and he is, for 
the most part, out of the market. 

The successful farmer is buying 
land because he has great confidence 
in the solvency of agriculture. He 
is not worried about the future and 
is acting accordingly. 


A Question of Efficiency 


Today’s competitive conditions in 
agriculture are separating the men 
from the boys. The efficient farmers 
are going to prosper and grow, and 
the inefficient are going to have to 
get out. It’s momentarily rough in 
individual instances; there have been 
and will continue to be a lot of heart- 
aches and tough adjustments. But 
the trend is inexorable. The Govern- 
ment can delay but it cannot reverse 
it. The number of farms decreased 
for the period 1950-54 from 5.4 mil- 
lion to 4.8 million, and the decrease 
extends into every state in the Union 
except Florida. The number of acres 
in the average sized farm has in- 
creased from 215 in 1950 to 242 in 
1955. Thirty years ago the average 
was only 145 acres. 

Now let’s take a look at these 
farms. Averages cover up a lot of 
details that are significant. At the 
bottom of the heap we have about 
a million small, full-time farmers, 
mostly located in the South. They 
constitute 20 per cent of the total 
number of farmers and produce eight 
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per cent of the nation’s commercial 
farm products. 


Next to that group is another con- 
sisting of 1,700,000 small, part-time 
units operated by farmers who have 
outside jobs of some kind, perhaps 
harvesting for neighbors, driving 
school buses, or working in factories 
for outside income. Here, again, the 

‘contribution to our total agricultural 
production is an insignificant six per 
cent. 

So we have two groups comprising 
the small full-time farmers and the 
small part-time farmers, 2,700,000 
of them, constituting 58 per cent of 
the total, but producing only 14. per 
cent of our national output of crops 
and livestock. 


We now come to the real backbone 
of our commercial agriculture con- 
sisting of some 2,000,000 family sized 
farms, making up 40 per cent of the 
total and accounting for 60 per cent 
of the gross output. Then there are 
the 100,000 really big ones, compris- 
ing two per cent of the total number 
and producing 26 per cent of the out- 
put. It thus figures out that 42 per 
cent of our farmers are producing 86 
per cent of the nation’s food and fiber. 


A Social Problem 


It goes without saying that some 
of the 2,700,000 small farmers are in 
trouble. Those with outside jobs will 
get along, provided the pay check is 
big enough; but the small farmer who 
is depending entirely on the income 
he is able to obtain from his under- 
sized uneconomic unit is in real 
trouble. The cost-price relationship 
is squeezing him hard. He’s the one 
we read about in the papers. He’s the 
one Congress is struggling with. 


We have here a social problem, not 
a farm problem. It is most unfortu- 
nate that it has become confused 
with the business of farming. The 
fact is simply that 1,000,000 families 
are being squeezed out of farming 
because there is no place for them in 
the agricultural economy as it is now 
constituted. Téchnological progress 
has all but dispossessed them. The 
Government is working on the prob- 
lem, but most of the attempts that 
are being made to solve it would be 
better calculated to prolong and ag- 
gravate it because they seek to keep 
these people on the land. This ap- 
proach, in my opinion, totally misses 
the point. 


On his page in the June issue of 
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In 1954, 4.8 million U.S. farms produced all our food and fibre but 42% of them 
accounted for 86% of the total production. 


The Nation’s Agriculture, official pub- 
lication of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Charles B. Shuman, pres- 
ident of that organization, asked these 
questions: “Is a low income farmer 
really benefitted by a subsidy pay- 
ment which causes him to continue 
in an unsatisfactory situation? Which 
is the most cruel, economic law which 
operates to cause a person to change 
his occupation or mode of life quick- 
ly—or political actions which delay 
these needed adjustments?’”’ And by 
way of clinching the answers implicit 
in both, he added this observation: 
“We believe in government action 
to aid the handicapped and the needy, 
but we should consider well whether 
or not government is capable of de- 
ciding who should farm and who 
should preach and teach.” 


There is no way of assuring the 
success of everyone who seeks to 
make a living at farming under even 
the most favorable circumstances, 
so it is obviously out of the question 
to expect that it can be done under 
conditions that point to failure by 
all the rules we know anything about. 
The supposed beneficiaries of efforts 
that are presently being made to 
legislate prosperity for uneconomic 
farm units are beyond that kind of 
help. Until they manage to relocate 
in some other industry or to obtain 
some other source of income, they’ll 
continue to constitute a serious social 
problem the solution to which can 
only be found by facing the realities. 

The efforts of Congress to deal with 
the farm problem seem to overlook 
the fact that agriculture is a dynamic 





industry, one that is fertile with in- 
novation, initiative, invention and 
progress. If left alone, farmers would 
quickly respond to changes in con- 
sumer or market demand for different 
quantities, qualities and types of 
commodities. Needed adjustments are 
only delayed and rigidities are in- 
troduced whenever the free working 
of our competitive pricing mechanism 
is tampered with. Said a prominent 
West Coast banker recently, ‘The 
friends of agriculture have caused 
more damage to that industry than 
most people realize.” 


Past a Poor Pattern 


The whole parity concept by which 
the Government has tried to restore 
equality is based on the assumption 
that our situation is static, whereas 
there is an abundance of evidence on 
every hand that our economy has 
undergone tremendous changes, and 
continues to do so. To imagine that 
price relationships of the past that 
bear little or no relationship to the 
conditions of the present can be 
maintained by force of law is non- 
sensical daydreaming. There is no 
more justification for rolling our agri- 
cultural prices back to some previous 
parity level than there is for replacing 
our tractors with horses. Too many 
Congressmen take the position that 
there is something sacred about a 
fixed level of agricultural population 
and that it must be maintained at 
all costs. So they decry the alto- 
gether wholesome shift to the city 
of that element of our population 
that hasn’t a chance to make the 
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STATEMEN 
OF CONDITI 


June 30, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . 


United States 


Government Obligations . . 


95,264,409.83 


Public Housing 


Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed) 


4,423,301.40 


State, County, and 


Municipal Bonds nie 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Bonds .. . 


18,903,371.48 


Loans and Discounts. . . . 
Income Accrued . . . . - 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Banking House and Equipment . 


Other Assets . . . . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . «© 
Surplus Fund. . .. . 
Undivided Profits. . . . 
Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete.. . . 
Deferred Income. . . .. .- 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . 


$ 22,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
5,051,274.23 


DEPOSITS: 


Rae 8. ks we 5 
Banks 


U. S. Government . 


454,846,137.60 
247,348,078.63 
15,769,215.31 


$308,802,921.40 


118,591,082.71 
1,500,000.00 
2,585,172.27 
341,339,637.82 
2,210,584.57 
8,276,489.40 
9,065,628.17 
236,602.58 


$792,608,118.92 


55,051,274.23 
5,900,804.71 
3,756,793.66 
1,659,325.38 
8,276,489.40 


717,963,431.54 


$792,608,118.92 
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Investments 
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Investments 
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Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc 
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JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE* 
President, Dixie Wax Poper Co 


ERNEST 1. KURTH* 


President, Southiand Poper Mills 
Lufkin, Texos 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 
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EUGENE McELVANEY 


Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR.* 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc. 

C. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 


President, American Laundry Co. 


BLAGDEN MANNING 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
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HARRY S. MOSS 
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WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Co, 
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HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbothom-Pearlstone 
Hardware Co. 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalie Battery Co., Inc. 

H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemico!l Co 

W. L. PREHN 
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HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF® 
Choirmon of the Board, 
The Schoeilkopf Co. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 
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E. E. SHELTON 
President, Dallos Federat 
Sevings & Loan Association 


ARTHUR STAR* 
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R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


4. C. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT 


President, Pi-Do Corporation 


ARCH S. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Worehovse Co., Lubbock, 
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JACK C. VAUGHN® 
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Sporton Drilling Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
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ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD 
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BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 
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The major difference between banks 


of today is the way people are treated 
[dew Wort ott, 
—— i 


° 
81 years of growth through service to people “yes” 


NATIONAL BANK 
im Dallas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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YOU NEED 


uN SIENS 


if yours lack dignity 


America’s highest value signs . . . 
crafted of hand-tooled cast bronze 
ond cluminum . . . are available 
to you at amazingly low prices. 


INVESTIGATE! 


Write TODAY for new Tablet Catalog 


ond suggestions . . . without any 
obligation. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


666 W. 4th St., Dept. B 
CINCINNATI 3, O. 


NEW 


BANKING 
aaa 





It’s no secret that women are play- 
ing an ever-increasing role in con- 
trolling the average family’s bank- 
ing business. Our free booklet docu- 
ments this trend with solid facts 
and figures compiled in a series of 
banking habits surveys conducted 
throughout the nation. 


It emphasizes the importance of per- 
sonal contact with housewives (the 
keynote of Wood’s PERSONAL BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, incidentally) 
your bank can take to develop this 


free copy, merely drop a note to: 


WOOD & COMPANY 


‘a 4) 
, A esearch 
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| grade on the farm without a govern- 


ment handout of one kind or another. 


I’ll grant that the farmers belong- 
ing to the older generation may never 
find a place in industry. They are 
probably destined to spend their re- 
maining years on the farm. Those 
comprising the younger generation, 
however, are more adaptable to what- 
ever changes may be entailed in such 
a move, and they should be encour- 
aged to avail themselves of off-farm 


| employment opportunities. Much will 
| be achieved toward that end in the 
| natural course of events, both by a 


migration of workers to the city, and 
by continuing industrialization of 
rural areas, but each of these develop- 
ments should be expedited. President 
Eisenhower has recommended that 
funds be provided for training farm 
boys in industrial skills in order that 
they may be better equipped for 
transfer to other occupations. That 
would be a long step in the right di- 
rection, but Congress has not seen 
fit to go along. 


| Controls Don’t Control 


For 25 years, the Government has 


| been playing with price supports, 


storage operations and acreage con- 


| trols, all of which have proved in- 
| effective because they attempt to 


ignore economic law. It is axiomatic 
that when prices are set at an arbi- 
trarily high level, production is stim- 


| ulated, consumption is discouraged, 


| and an increased surplus finds its 


way to government warehouses. 


Acreage controls do not reduce 
production because they only lead 
farmers to intensify their efforts on 
the smaller acreage allowed, and by 
crop substitution the surplus moves 
from one commodity to another. 
The resulting accumulation of gov- 


| ernment stocks exerts a deadening 


effect on the market and deprives 
the farmer of the prices which would 
normally prevail in a prosperous 


| economy. It should be borne in mind 
and cites specific measures that | 


that we are not discussing temporary 


. : | problems such as those caused in some 
profitable new business. For your | 


areas by droughts, freezes, floods, 
etc., but rather basic long term diffi- 
culties of the entire industry. 


The highly publicized cost-price 


| squeeze is very real, and it is hurting 
| farmers of every category, but it is 


important to place the blame for the 
trouble exactly where it belongs. 


| Part of the squeeze comes from an 


inflationary rise in the general price 


level which has nothing to do with 
agriculture, but has been caused by 
wage increases for which there has 
been no compensating rise in pro- 
ductivity, by unsound credit expan- 
sion, and other factors. 


The other side of the squeeze, fall- 
ing prices, stems largely from the 
surplus of agricultural commodities 
held by the Government. Lasting 
price relief cannot be achieved until 
these surpluses are wiped out. Pro- 
duction curbs, at best, promise to be 
only a feeble and poorly executed step 
in that direction, and if agriculture 
is to be restored to a place of self- 
respect and equality among the na- 
tion’s industries, far more effective 
measures must be adopted. 


Realistic Pricing the Answer 


These measures would seem to lie 
almost exclusively in the field of 
pricing, and to call for a somewhat 
ruthless policy of so pricing the com- 
modities in question as to move them 
into the hands and mouths of people 
the world over who need them. To 
be sure, such pricing would be a 
shock to producers of the commod- 
ities affected. The hardship caused 
in some quarters might well neces- 
sitate some direct government aid 
during the transition period, and 
such aid should be given directly 
from the Treasury in the simplest 
and cheapest way possible, without 
tinkering with the price mechanism. 
When relief is given through price 
supports, the lion’s share goes to 
those who need it least. 

















Land and Earnings 


The following table compares 
the trend of total net farm in- 
come (in billions of dollars) and 
the index of average value per 
acre of farm real estate (1947- 
49—100) for selected years over 
the last decade and a half: 


Year Income Land (a) 
1940 $ 4.6 48.7 
1945 12.4 77.9 
1950 wor 110.5 
1951 16.1 127.1 
1952 14.9 132.3 
1953 12.8 127.7 
1954 12.3 131.5 
1955 11.0 137.4 


(a) As of November each year except 
1940, which is March 1. 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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The Soil Bank, for some reason, 
has unusual political appeal. Actually 
it is nothing but another ambitious 
raid on the Treasury. Here is the old 
agricultural conservation program pa- 
rading under a new name. All those 
who expect it to solve our farm prob- 
lem, or even the surplus aspects of 
the problem, are in for disappoint- 
ment. The Soil Bank will not reduce 
over-all production. Farmers will 
lease their poorest land to the gov- 
ernment. They will use part of their 
rent money to buy fertilizer for the 
good land. With the aid of irrigation 
and better and more expensive cul- 
tural practices, they will produce as 
much total crop as before the program 
was introduced. 


Total production can be controlled 
only by bushel or tonnage allotments. 
It can never be done by allotting 
acreage. The allocation of production 
by physical volume, however, would 
require the kind of regimentation 
possible only in a police state, and 
free American farmers would never 
submit to it. This is just another of 
the hard realities with which politi- 
cians are unwilling to contend. 


Poses Policing Problem 


The Soil Bank will introduce new 
and subsidized competition for the 
dairymen and beef producers, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of graz- 
ing of land taken out of production. 
It is altogether unrealistic to expect 
that this prohibition will be vigorous- 
ly enforced. Everyone knows that 
good grass and cattle have ways of 
getting together, and the task of 
forestalling their efforts to do so pre- 
sents a policing problem of the first 
magnitude. 


Aside from these obvious questions 
regarding the enforceability of com- 
pliance with soil bank stipulations, 
what, after all, is just and fair about 
a program that proposes to pay a 
national average price of 90 cents a 
bushel, based on the average yield 
of the individual farm, for corn that 
isn’t grown, as against a maximum 
guaranteed price of $1.50 for the 
bushel that is actually. planted, cul- 
tivated, harvested and hauled to 
market, having been exposed in the 
meantime to all the punishment that 
nature can inflict. 


The conservation reserve, on the 
other hand, makes sense. This part 
of the program is sound. Anything 
that can be done toward diverting 
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marginal crop land to the production 


of grass and trees is all to the good. 
The use of surplus commodities as 
payment for compliance with Soil 
Bank requirements would also ap- 
pear to be a workable and effectual 


provision of the law. 


To summarize, agriculture is bas- 


ically sound, and is entirely 
of standing on its own feet 


capable 
without 


government doles or subsidies. There 
are too many people in agriculture 
and some of them must get out. The 
Government should take immediate 
drastic steps to eliminate the sur- 





hYQ 


pluses, and should then leave to the 
farmers themselves the task of seek- 
ing their proper place in or out of 
«griculture, And, most important of 
all, the Government should stop 
tinkering with the price mechanism 
which is the only effective regulatory 
device, short of complete regimenta- 
tion, known to history. 


RAILROADS OF THE SOUTH 1865- 
1900. By John F. Stover. 284 pages. 
The University of North Carolina 
Press. Chapel Hill, N.C. $5.00—A 
study in finance and control. 
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Sa 
TAILORED 
TO YOUR 
MEASURE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1956 


Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks....0...........cccccceccceeee $ 36,843,582.94 


United States Government Obligations 
State, Municipal, and Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Vault, Furniture, and Fixtures 


Other Resources 


Deposits 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve Accounts 


(For Contingencies, Taxes, etc. ) 


Other Liabilities 


United States Government obligations and other 


shee eeeeeeeesereeseeesees 


42,054,975.07 
10,948, 181.04 
46,526,272.97 

457,335.34 
573,666.76 


$137,404,014.12 





Ralsshedhsausesasaibacsenooveesessoecssonsenceseedsosesos eis $130,457,839.51 


2,500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
850,852.27 
289,111.13 


RI aiaipon senseless 806,211.21 


$137,404,014.12 


securities carried at $18,749,277.39 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other pur- 
poses as required or permitted by law. 


La {alle 


NATIONAL BANK 


a 


FIELD 


BUILDING 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
Complete Trust Services 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


This Quiz Builds Personnel 


By encouraging intensive study of the bank’s functions, the program here de- 
scribed has brought to a large body of its employees a vastly improved readiness 


and ability to meet the banking needs of its public. 


of the bank’s service and improved public relations. 


N WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, at about 
4:30 P.M., 1,818 members of 
the staff of American Trust 

Company sat down in the bank’s 96 

offices in 15 Northern California coun- 

ties and tackled the 1956 KNow Your 

BANK Quiz. The participation—com- 

pletely voluntary—set a new record 

in the bank. 


The Quiz was no mere contest. It 
was, instead, the culmination of a 
bankwide educational program—al- 
most two months of conferences at- 
tended by an estimated 2,700 mem- 
bers of the staff and conducted by 
at least 200 officers. 


Our Quiz program has a 23-year 
history. It was back in 1933 that the 
bank’s employee club sponsored a 
project known as the First Annual 
Competitive Examination Contest. 
The name, we admit, was somewhat 
formidable.’ And the examination 
might have given even a bank ex- 
aminer screaming nightmares. 


The examination was intended to 
be strictly a test of banking knowl- 
edge. There was one set of questions 
for all comers and one set of prizes. 
The prizes totaled $100. The turn- 
out—almost solely employees with 
long experience—was small. 

The contest was repeated in 1934, 
1936, and 1941. It lapsed during the 
war years, then emerged again in 
1950, this time under bank, rather 
than employee club, sponsorship. The 
name and form of the contest were 
retained. Prizes were upped to $200. 
The turnout that year was 327. 


Then we took a long and analytical 
look at the venture. Some of the re- 
sults of that look were reflected in 
the 1951 version. The name was made 
more palatable—The Know Your 
Bank Quiz. It was decided that the 
Quiz should be substantially less of 
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By LLOYD E. GRAYBIEL, 


Vice President, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


a test of banking knowledge, more 
of a device for s‘aff education and 
information. 


Quiz questions were drafted to 
place heavy emphasis on the sort. of 
information that would better equip 
our staff to sell the bank’s services 
and to function as good public re- 
lations representatives. This informa- 
tion included the bank’s history, 
growth, area served, sources of in- 
come, major costs of doing business, 
services provided the public, service 
charges, our program of staff bene- 
fits, and so on. 


In order to reach our newcomers, 


The result: accelerated sales 


we divided the contestants into three 
groups according to banking exper- 
ience: under two years, two to five 
years, and five years and over, with 
no competition between groups. Each 
group competed for identical prizes, 
with total prizes for top scores a- 
mounting to $600. 


The idea of “Participation Prizes’ 
was conceived that same year as a 
means of building interest. These 
were merchandise prizes (since re- 
placed by cash prizes) awarded on a 
drawing basis. The only requirement 
to be included in the drawing was 
that the contestant answer—right 





Harris C. Kirk, executive vice president, (extreme right standing), is shown with the six First Prize 


Winners in the Quiz. 


The winners are (standing left to right): B. M. Melvin Il, 4-to-6-year 


group; Bernard M. Page, 2-to-4-year group; and Glenn R. McGettigan, under 1-year group. 
(Seated left to right) are; Howard B. Alvord, 6-to-10-year group; Myrtle K. Collins, 10-year 
and over group; and Alfred L. Chu, 1-to-2-year group. 
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The 1956 KNow Your BANK Quiz 


What Is the Quiz? 


It consists of 200 questions. All questions are either the true- 
false or multiple-choice type, requiring only an “X" in a box. 
All questions are taken from readily available sources—the 
Annual Report to Stockholders, the Recap annual report issue, 
our advertising literature, Rate Guide, Circular Letters, etc. 


Why Is It Held? 


To give you a special incentive to learn more about your bank 


Who Can Take the Quiz? 


You can—uniess you're an officer of the bank. 


When Will It Be Held? 


On Wednesday evening, April 11. 


How Can You Prepare for It? 


By attending review conferences. They will be held in your 
office, during working hours, starting the week of February 13. 
You can also take source material home to review at your leisure. 


Is Banking Experience Necessary? 

Absolutely not! You can win even if you've been with the 
bank less than a year. You can win regardless of where you work 
or what you do in the bank. There's a written source for each 
question. Everyone is given a list of the source material. Every- 


one has the same opportunities for review and study. Besides 
—YOU WILL COMPETE ONLY WITH STAFF MEMBERS 
WHO HAVE THE SAME BANKING EXPERIENCE AS YOU! 


What Can You Win? 


You have as good a chance of winaing a Participation Prize 
as anyone else. You will be included in a drawing for 55 Partici- 
pation Prizes if you take the Quiz and answer—right or wrong 
—150 of the 200 questions. 

You can wia a Quiz Prize if your score is among the top six 
in your own experience group. 

In any event, you will gain knowledge that will benefit you 
in your career with the bank. 


What Can You Lose? 

Absolutely nothing! And don’t worry if your score is not as 
high as you'd like it to be. ONLY YOU WILL KNOW YOUR 
SCORE—UNLESS YOU'RE A WINNER. That is an iron-clad 
guarantee from your 1956 Quiz Committee. 


Is the Quiz Tough? 

You may well find it difficult. But it must be enough of a 
challenge to constitute a true test of knowledge and to make the 
winning of a prize a real achievement. Remember—contestants 
are grouped by length of banking experience—there is no com- 
petition between groups—and equal prizes are awarded to all 
groups. These factors make the Quiz—however difficult it may 
be—completely fair and put everyone on an equal footing. 


How Can You Enter the Quiz? 


Individually addressed entry forms will be sent to the entire 
staff well in advance of the Quiz. 


THE PRIZES 


$2,550 IN QUIZ PRIZES 
(AWARDED ON THE BASIS OF SCORE) 


There will be six groups of contestants according to bank- 

ing experience: 
Under | year 
| to 2 years 
2 to 4 years 


4 to 6 years 
6 to 10 years 
10 years and over 


Prizes for EACH EXPERIENCE GROUP: 


Ist—$150 
Plus « One-Week Paid Vacation 


2nd—$100 3rd—$75 

4th—§ 50 Sth—$25 
6th—$25 

(Duplicate Prisos in Case of Ties) 


$1,625 IN PARTICIPATION PRIZES 
(Everyone who takes the Quiz and answers—right or wrong 
—150 of the 200 questions will be included in a drawing for 
the following prizes:) 


The announcement was made the center spread of the bank's employee magazine, 
“Recap.” It was also designed for use on bulletin boards throughout the bank. 


or wrong—at least 150 of the 200 
questions. The only thing needed to 
win a Participation Prize was luck. 


The Quiz itself was modified to 
eliminate essay questions and include 
only true-false, multiple-choice, and 
fill-in types. It was announced that 
most questions would be based on 
the bank’s own literature, plus a few 
questions involving “general bank- 
ing knowledge.’ Everyone was given 
a list of source material for review 
purposes, another innovation. 


The 1951 Know Your Bank Quiz 
had greater appeal to the staff. Par- 
ticipation more’ than doubled to 773. 

It was in 1952 that the project at- 
tained full stature as a staff education 
and information program. 


Conference Plan Preferred 


A plan was drafted for holding 
several weeks of staff conferences in 
advance of the Quiz in every office 
and department of the bank. The 
conferences would be held during 
working hours and would be con- 
ducted by officers who, of course, 
are not eligible to take the Quiz. 


A conference leader’s guide was 
planned as an aid to those conduct- 
ing the conferences and to assure that 
the sessions would be uniform in 
nature and would cover all the ref- 
erence sources and topics on which 
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Quiz questions would be based. 


The success of the conferences 
would depend on the acceptance of 
the program by branch and depart- 
ment officers. We worked closely with 
them, helping them plan their con- 
ferences and stressing the excellent 
opportunities they afforded for staff 
education. In our “selling”? program 
to the entire staff, we emphasized 
that the conferences would be val- 
uable not only to those who wanted 
to prepare for the Quiz, but also to 
those who might want to add to their 
banking knowledge by attending con- 
ferences on bank time. 


We suggested that conferences be 
conducted informally, using question- 
and-answer and panel discussion tech- 
niques rather than the straight lec- 
ture type of presentation. 


It was pointed out that smaller 
branches and departments would be 
able to have their entire staff attend 
the same conference, held before or 
after public banking hours. Larger 
branches and departments would find 
it necessary to hold a number of con- 
ferences for sections of their staff in 
order to accommodate everyone with- 
out impeding the flow of bank work. 


There has never been any com- 
pulsion either for branches and de- 
partments to hold these conferences 
or for the staff to attend the con- 


ferences or take the Quiz. The entire 
Quiz program, however, has so many 
“everything to gain, nothing to lose’ 
features that it has proved popular 
with both our officers and staff. 


The 1952 Know Your Bank Quiz 
was made even more attractive to 
our newer employees by further di- 
viding contestants according to bank- 
ing experience, as follows: under one 
year, one to three years, three to six 
years, and six years and over. 


Management put its stamp of en- 
thusiastic approval on the 1952 Quiz 
program by authorizing $2,400 in 
prizes for top scores, to be divided 
equally among the four categories of 
contestants. Approval was also given 
to expand the value and number of 
Participation Prizes. 

Almost the entire staff turned out 
for the conferences that preceded the 
1952 Quiz. The Quiz itself was taken 
by 1,330 persons, almost double the 
participation in the 1951 Quiz. This 
number went up to 1,597 in 1954 and 
to the previously mentioned 1,818 
this year. The Quiz program has been 
on a biennial basis since 1952. 

The development of the program 
has been covered in some detail so 
that banks considering adoption of 
a similar program may profit from 
our experience. It may be additional- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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attract and serve more new business! 


Back in 1793 Cape Girardeau, Missouri, took its name from a French fur 
trader named Girardot. But today “Cape” serves a far broader kind of 
trade .. . farming, stock raising and industry in the rich Mississippi valley 
region surrounding it. And now, this city of 20,000 has a bank unusually 
well equipped to handle this enlarged area of trade and expand with it. 
Inside and out .. . any way you look at it... this bank’s new quarters were 
planned and designed for efficient operation and the ability to attract more 
new customers. The main bank lobby is streamlined to take peak business 
loads with minimum confusion. Engineered back counters and departmental 
layout permit fast work flow. Customer traffic moves smoothly with sidewalk 
entrances on two sides, and the back area devoted to drive-in windows with 
an expansive adjoining parking lot. This bank was planned throughout for 
successful operation... today...and with an eye for future expansion 
tomorrow. Why not talk over your plans with one of our consultants now? 


S LION . Lee Me RB GY MLA 
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The First National Bank 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 





Mr. J. B. Gander, President 
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-_ Send my free copy of “BANKERS GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS.” 
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ly helpful to review the steps we took 
to put our 1956 Know Your Bank 
Quiz into operation. 

First we appointed a Quiz Com- 
mittee chairman. For practical rea- 
sons he is chosen from Head Office in 
San Francisco or a nearby downtown 
office. A representative committee of 
20 was next appointed. Continuity 
is provided by retaining on the com- 
mittee two or three persons who have 
helped develop the Quiz program 
and handle much of the work. . 

The committee then reviewed the 
report of the 1954 committee and 
recommended that the pattern of that 
successful Quiz be followed. Prizes 
were again set at $4,175. This in- 
cluded $2,550 in Quiz Prizes awarded 
on the basis of scores and $1,625 in 
Participation Prizes awarded on the 
basis of luck. 


Grouping Based on Experience 


Both in 1954 and this year, there 
were six groups of contestants by 
banking experience: under one year, 
one to two years, two to four years, 
four to six years, six to ten years, and 
ten years and over. Quiz Prizes in 
each experience group were: first— 
$150 and an extra week’s vacation; 
second—$100; third—$75; fourth— 
$50; fifth—$25; and sixth—$25. As 
in the past, duplicate prizes would be 
awarded in case of ties. Ties, by the 
way, added another $400 in Quiz 
Prizes this year. 

Participation Prizes—requiring only 
that the contestant answer, right or 
wrong, at least 150 of the 200 ques- 
tions—were divided thus: five $100 
prizes; ten $50 prizes; fifteen $25 
prizes; and twenty-five $10 prizes. 
A person can (and did) win both a 
Quiz Prize and a Participation Prize. 


The Quiz date was set for April 11, 


13 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, OHIO, 
INDIANA, AND FLORIDA 








INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1927-1956 


Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 
TITLE INSURANCE 







LLOYD E. GRAYBIEL 


with staff conferences beginning the 
week of February 13, eight weeks be- 
fore the Quiz. This timing allows the 
conference leaders a week to prepare, 
six weeks for conferences, and one 
week for final review. 


With the continued enthusiastic 
blessings of top management, the 
Quiz wheels began to turn. 

A letter went out over the presi- 
dent’s signature to branch managers 
and department heads, announcing 
the 1956 Quiz program, stressing its 
value, and inviting participation. 


Next came the announcement to 
the staff. In 1952 and 1954, this an- 
nouncement was in the form of an 
attractive four-page folder, distrib- 
uted within the bank. This year the 
announcement was made the center 
spread of our employee magazine, 
“Recap.” The spread, incidentally, 
was also designed for use on bulletin 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6,.N. Y. 
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boards throughout the bank. 


We believe that the Quiz is a mat- 
ter of family interest and that family 
influence stimulates participation. 
“Recap,” of course, is mailed to the 
home. The economy effected by 
eliminating the separate printed an- 
nouncement was not a major con- 
sideration. 


Then came the planning of the 
Quiz itself. This called for a review of 
the bank’s current literature—the 
annual report to stockholders (also 
distributed to the staff), the annual 
report issue of “Recap,” advertising 
materials directed to the public, de- 
partment manuals, literature for the 
staff on the retirement plan, insur- 
ance program, and other subjects. 


Six Sets of Questions 


It was decided to have six groups 
of questions in the Quiz, according 
to the subject: General Information 
About the Bank and Banking, Staff 
Benefits, Our Banking Year in Re- 
view, Our Deposit Services, Our Loan 
Services, and Other Services We Pro- 
vide. 


With the basic source material se- 
lected and the broad subjects of the 
Quiz determined, we then screened 
the source material for specific topics 
and reference sources, deciding on 
the number of questions to be as- 
signed each topic. These steps pro- 
vided both the pattern of the Quiz 
and the framework of the Conference 
Leader’s Guide. Incidentally, all Quiz 
questions are now drawn from bank 
literature. 


Each branch manager and depart- 
ment head was then sent one or more 
Conference Leader’s Guides, enough 
to take care of his needs, along with 
a kit of source material for each 
Guide. He was asked to appoint those 
who would serve as conference leaders. 
At the same time, a list of source 
material was sent every member of 
the staff. All materials used as sources 
of Quiz questions are available at 
every office of the bank. Additional 
copies of most materials are made 
available on request, roughly on the 
basis of one kit of materials for each 
five members of the staff. Well in 
advance of the conferences we try to 
anticipate our needs for source ma- 
terials and have sufficient supplies 
on hand to meet the demand. 


The question may be asked: “Is 
attendance at staff conferences con- 
sidered ample preparation for the 
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RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 280,014,313.24 Deposits $1,430,220,620.04 
U. S. Government Obligations 354,059,126.86 Acceptance Outstanding 3,082,331.61 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 65,955,777.22 
Other Bonds and Securities 24,409,447.36 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 805,309,549.40 Capital Funds: 
Bank Premises and Equipment 13,534,208.74 oo Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
Ne : 10. ar val 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 2,790,464.55 weisriheatonaese 

oe sr Surplus 52,187,500.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Wey 

Other Assets 11,111,978.05 Undivided Profits 22,698,429.47 102,698,429.47 


J 


Reserve for Unearned Discount 12,940,715.89 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 7,917,952.61 
Other Liabilities 2,724,816.80 





i 


Total Resources $1,559,584,866.42 Total L iabilities $1,559,584,866.42 


United States Government and other securities carried at $172,251,444.36 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Deposit Member Federal 
Insurance Corporation Reserve System 
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As a First National City 
correspondent, you have at 
your command one of the 
world’s largest sources of 
credit information—450,000 
active credit files that help 
ou expedite replies to regu- 
ar credit inquiries. And, 
when you need unusual in- 
formation for your own use 
or for customers, our Head 
Office Credit Department 
can provide prompt, thor- 
ough, personalized credit 
investigations. 
























This is just one of the reasons 
more and more banks are 
choosing First National City 
as their New York corre- 
spondent. For more about the 
advantages of having your 
New York correspondent 
serve as your banker rather 
than just a New York deposi- 
tary, write us at 55 Wall 
Street. 

















THE FACTS YOU WANT on approximately 
450,000 domestic and foreign firms are available 
to you at a moment’s notice in our active credit 
files. First hand information on individual busi- 
nesses in New York City comes to you from 
First National City’s 73 New York Branches. . 






































INFORMATION FROM 
OVERSEAS is provided 
by First National City 
officers who keep pace 
with changing conditions 
through 60 of First 
National City’s own 
branches overseas and 
thousands of correspon- 
dents. Here Leo N. Shaw, 
Executive Vice-President 
in charge of Overseas 
Division talks with 
Highland C. Moore, Vice- 
President who coor- 
dinates correspondent 
relations. 


































The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BAASK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
Around-the-clock Transit Service «+ Collections . Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «+ Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 













































Quiz?” From the bank’s standpoint, 
the conferences accomplish the major 
objective of the Quiz program. There 
are many staff members, however, to 
whom the conferences are just the 
beginning, the framework, of prep- 
aration. They take the source ma- 
terials home and put in long hours of 
concentrated study in an effort to 
make a good showing. Such extra 
effort pays off. 


The Quiz questions were prepared 
during the time the staff conferences 
were being held throughout the bank. 
All questions are now true-false or 
multiple-choice types. Essay ques- 
tions were long ago discarded as being 
virtually impossible to grade with 
any degree of precision. Fill-in type 
questions were also eliminated be- 
cause variations in terminology and 
practice throughout the bank per- 
mitted, in some cases, several correct 
answers to a given question. 


In writing the Quiz questions, the 
Conference Leader’s Guide—with its 
already listed topics and reference 
sources—is adhered to. This is not 
to say that every listed topic will be 
covered by questions, but it is very 
definitely to say that only topics and 
sources mentioned in the Guide and 
discussed in the staff conferences will 
be used in framing Quiz questions. 


Quiz Questions Reviewed 


After the Quiz was drafted, a meet- 
ing of the entire committee was called 
to review it. The committee includ- 
ed representatives of key operating 
departments and small and _ large 
branches throughout the system. This 
review has proved essential. The 
multiplicity of viewpomts expressed 
in the review helps to eliminate ambi- 
guities in wording, inaccuracies, and 
other “bugs.’’ The review takes an 
entire day. The committee works 
with ditto copies, which for security 
reasons are distributed at the begin- 
ning of the session and collected at 
its conclusion. 


The Quiz questions were then 
polished and a copy made ready for 
the printer. We have them made up 
into an attractive printed booklet. 
A printed Answer Sheet is used to 
record the answers. It is necessary 
only to place an “X” in either of 
two boxes for a true-false question, 
in one of four boxes for a multiple- 
choice question. 


Entry forms were sent to the en- 
tire staff about three weeks before 
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the Quiz date. Submitting a form 
does not bind the staff member to 
taking the Quiz, but the returned 
forms do give an indication of our 
needs for printed materials. The 
entry forms are tabulated by offices 
and departments and this tells us 
how many Question Booklets and 
Answer Sheets to provide. 


Quiz supplies are made up in sealed 
envelopes, personally addressed to 
the branch manager or department 
head, and sent out just before the 
Quiz date. Quiz monitors are named 
and assigned to the location or loca- 
tions in the branch where the Quiz 
will be given. 


The Quiz is given around four or 
five o’clock, whenever the day’s work 
is done. Each contestant receives the 
following from the Quiz monitor: a 
Question Booklet, an Answer Sheet 
bearing a stamped number, and a 
small envelope with a corresponding 
number. Inside the small envelope is 
a blank, gummed label. The small 
envelope is marked ‘Confidential’ 
and is addressed to the Auditing De- 
partment. 


Anonymity Guaranteed 


The contestant prints his name 
and office or department on the 
gummed label, places it in the en- 
velope, and seals the envelope. He 
then checks a box on the cover of 
the Answer Sheet to indicate his 
banking experience category, and 
dives into the questions. When he 
finishes, having taken as much time 
as he needs, he keeps the Question 
Booklet and turns in to the monitor 
the Answer Sheet and the small en- 
velope. 

Note that the contestant’s name 
appears only on the gummed label 
which is now in a sealed envelope. 
Here is the basis of the system by 
which we guarantee the contestant 
that only he will know his score, un- 
less he is a winner. We have no doubt 
that many would not take the Quiz 
if they thought their scores might 
become known or matters of person- 
nel record. 

Now watch how this guaranty to 
anonymity works. 

The completed Answer Sheets go 
to the Training Division at Head 
Office. The small sealed envelopes go 
to the Auditing Department at Head 
Office. 

In the Training Division, the An- 
swer Sheets are segregated by bank- 
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they mean 


CHECKS bigger profits 


for your bank 

















When you sell First Na- 
tional City Bank Travelers 
Checks, you keep 90% of 
the selling commission — 
and remit 10% to us. Be- 
sides this extra profit, 
you’re doing your custom- 
ers a real service. For in 
America and Around the 
World, NCB Travelers 
Checks are readily ac- 
cepted like cash. If lost or 
stolen, they are refunded 
in full. In handy denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100, they cost only $1 per 
$100 and are good until 
used. 

















































YOUR CUSTOMERS will appreciate the pro- 
tection and convenience of the NCB Travel- 
ers Checks you sell them. Spendable like cash 
at hotels, motels, restaurants, transportation 









offices, stores, service stations...wherever 
travelers go. 






























GET THIS SELLING KIT. We provide ex- 


tensive sales aids free of charge, including 







a complete merchandising kit—tailor-made 
for your ready use, enabling you to tie in 
with the vast national and international 
advertising campaign in trade and con- 
sumer publications building many new cus- 
tomers for you. 
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FACTS: 


¢ NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over 
half a century 
¢ In handy denominations: $10, $20, $50 and $100 
© Cost only $1 per $100; good until used 
© You keep 90% of the selling commission— 
and remit 10% to us 
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aca. 
Save 
up to 
10% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 


FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for banks 


dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 


Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


2 aa 


Ryeey 


HUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta © Chicago ® Dallas 
Los Angeles ® Montreal ® Pittsburgh 


San Francisco © Toronto ® Washington, D. C. 







































Harold D. Bostick (right), vice president and manager of American Trust Company's Stockton 
District, who was the top winner in the bank's first Annual Competitive Examination Contest in 
1933, congratulates Howard B. Alvord, top winner in the 6-to-10-year group in 1956. 


ing experience categories. They are 
then graded. Grading is done by 
means of a template, printed to cor- 
respond to the Answer Sheet. The 


| boxes keyed to the correct answers 


are stamped out of the template. The 
template is laid over the Answer 
Sheet and the boxes not filled in by 


| the contestant are red pencilled. 


Answer Sheets bearing the six 
highest scores (more in the event of 


| ties) in each experience category are 
| set aside, the contestants still un- 


identified. 

Now comes the drawing for Par- 
ticipation Prizes. This is done in the 
Auditing Department, custodian of 


| the small sealed envelopes. The en- 


velopes are placed in a tub, the draw- 


| ing is held, and the envelopes are 
| opened to determine the winners, 
| then resealed. 


Now the top-score Answer Sheets 
in all experience categories are taken 
over to Auditing. The small envelopes 
with numbers corresponding to the 
Ariswer Sheets are pulled and the 


| names of the Quiz Prize winners are 


recorded. 


At this stage of the game we have 
selected our Participation Prize win- 


| ners without associating names with 


scores, and we have selected our Quiz 
Prize winners. Now let’s go back to 
the Training Division and see how 
the Answer Sheets are returned to 
the contestants without violating 






our guarantee of anonymity. 


Each Answer Sheet is placed in an 
envelope. The number of the Answer 
Sheet is pencilled on the outside of 
the envelope. The envelope is sealed. 


These envelopes now go over to 
the Auditing Department. There the 
small envelopes (labels inside) are 
pulled. The labels are pasted on the 
larger envelopes carrying the Answer 
Sheets, and the Answer Sheets are 
ready to go back to the contestants. 


Let’s check the schedule. The Quiz 
was held on April 11. The papers 
were all graded and the winners de- 
termined by April 17. The Quiz 
awards luncheon had been set for 
April 19. 

Invitations to winners (of Quiz 
Prizes only; not Participation Prizes) 
and their managers, department 
heads, and district managers were 
extended by telephone on April 18. 
The winners were identified by name, 
but not by the Quiz Prizes they had 


(Continued on page 42) 


SITUATION WANTED 


Former Executive Vice President of 30 
million dollar bank, which merged, de- 
* sires connection with progressive bank. 


Age 44. Graduate G. S. B. Thorough 
knowledge of loans, operations and 
consumer credit. Write Box 90. (Bank- 
ers Monthly P.O. Box 7600, Chicago, 
80, Ii.) 
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Integrity ... Security ... Facility 


LAWRENCE, the oldest and largest nationwide field warehouse Company: 





— has issued its receipts covering more than 10 billion dollars worth 
of goods and products. 


—has served more than 10,000 American businesses through its 35 
offices which today operate 2,500 field warehouses. 


— provides the most comprehensive bond coverage available. 
— offers the exclusive Lawrence-IBM loan officers’ collateral reports. 


That’s why, for field warehousing, Lawrence Warehouse Company has 
set the pace for over 40 years. And that’s why loan officers everywhere 


can specify LAWRENCE—and be sure! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS -+IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 
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37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill.. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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icant be matched 


in high speed microfilming 


‘ALL BUT 
IMPOSSIBLE 
TO MISS 
PICTURES 


Revolutionary automatic feeder in new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer makes it all but impossible 
to “double feed”’ documents and miss pictures— 
even when operating at a 400-per-minute clip. 


You feed documents by the handful. Iftwo items 
are stuck together, they’re halted at the feeder’s 
throat . . . do not travel into the Reliant. Operator 
can separate... resume microfilming immediately. 
This sensational feeder also straightens out docu- 
ments which are creased or folded. And it handles 
slightly oversized items without tearing them. 


ALL BUT 
IMPOSSIBLE 

TO MISS 
ENDORSEMENTS 


Reliant’s Endorser, working hand in hand with 
the automatic feeder, gives you an accuracy 
record which can’t be matched. 

This durable low-cost accessory lets you en- 
dorse or cancel your checks automatically in the 
microfilming run. Quickly pays for itself by elim- 
inating separate operations and the need for- 
special endorsing and canceling equipment. 

Takes your operator only a minute to switch 


endorsing or canceling dies. And a minimum of 
maintenance is required, year in, year out. 


MAKE ANY COMPARISON—MAKE ANY TEST 


Have a new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
installed in your bank for 30 days without 
any rental charge . . . without any 
obligation to buy. 


Check the Reliant not only for precision in feeding 
and endorsing . . . but also for lowest per picture 
cost, operator comfort, versatility—any point. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking routines 


July 15, 1956 


You really owe it to yourself—and your bank—to 
get more for your microfilming dollar. And Re- 
cordak’s offer lets you try before you buy—or rent— 
without any obligation whatsoever. 


7 7 7 


Get complete details on Recordak 
Reliant . . . and free trial offer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY--- | 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send folder describing Recordak 
Reliant . . . and details on free trial offer. 


Name 
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City 
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won. Others who had previously been 
invited to the luncheon were the 
president, executive vice president, 
other top officers, and members of 
the Quiz Committee. 


The luncheon was a topflight affair, 
held in a private room at a San 
Francisco hotel. It was a dramatic 
climax to the 1956 Quiz program, for 
it was there the winners received their 
checks and learned how they had 
fared in competition with some 1,800 
of their fellow staff members. 


HOW TO BETTER SERVE 


YOUR DEPOSITORS 





USE 
“HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 





Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositor’s “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD” and fine quality Padlock. 


7’ x 11" Bag & Padiock..........$3.45 per set 
8’ x 12" Bag & Padiock.......... $3.65 per set 
10" x 14" Bag & Padiock.......... $4.35 per set 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
EMPLOYEES’ WORK CAPACITY 





USE 
WELDED STEEL 
UTILITY TRUCKS 


Usefull 
Durable! 
Transport 
for curren- 
cy, coins, 
files, etc. 
Each fixed 
shelf holds 
more than 
750 Ibs. 22%" 
clearance be- 
tween shelves. Heavy duty 4°’ diameter, rub- 
ber-tired casters. Rear wheels swiveled. Hand- 
some green lacquer finish. Top shelf reversible 
—flat top or top with 1%"" slide-proof edges. 






IR aa vc Secie b's $10.75 
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ADJUSTABLE 
MIDDLE SHELF: 


LOCK COMPARTMENT and CABINET TRUCKS also available. | 


The BANK VAULT 
INSPECTION CO. 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 








Inventors of the original “‘Rotary” Night Depository| 
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“You the one asked for a bigger pay envelope?” 


The Quiz program doesn’t end 
with the awards luncheon. Contest- 
ants are deeply interested in the re- 
sults, what questions they missed, 
the right answers. Many offices and 
departments hold post-Quiz confer- 
ences for review purposes. 

The Quiz program has many in- 
teresting sidelights and _ highlights. 


For example, participation in the 
Quiz this year was about 60 per cent 
of the eligible staff. Women on our 
staff outnumber the men by a three 
to two ratio. They turn out in larger 
numbers for the Quiz, as might be 
expected, but the percentage of eli- 
gible women taking the Quiz (59 per 
cent) is slightly less than that for 
eligible men (65 per cent). 


Staff members with less than one 
year of banking experience made up 
the largest group of contestants. 
Here is the breakdown by experience 
groups: under one year—378, one to 
two years—263, two to four years— 
305, four to six years—272, six to ten 
years—323, and over ten years—277. 


There was a spread of only 26 
points (on the basis of a perfect score 
of 200) between the average score of 
the under-one-year group and that 
of the over-ten-year group. The score 
of. the top winner in the under-one- 
year group was 193. This compares 
with a top score in the entire Quiz of 
195, registered in both the six-to-ten 
and over-ten-year groups. 


Improves Staff 


A venture which involves so many 
of our staff and is received with so 
high a degree of interest and enthu- 
siasm cannot help but be a factor in 











improving morale, creating closer 
family unity. Our staff becomes bet- 
ter informed, learns more about the 
bank and its services. This, in turn, 
means better and more efficient serv- 
ice to customers and accelerated sales 
of bank services. It is not unlikely 
that the Quiz program tends to re- 
duce personnel turnover, although 
this would be difficult to pin down. 
Certainly the Quiz program makes 
our staff members better representa- 
tives of the bank and this, in turn, 
spells better public relations. 


The benefits derived by the staff 
are perhaps more tangible than those 
accruing to the bank. Ninety-eight 
persons divided $4,575 in cash prizes. 
Six received an extra week’s vacation. 


Everyone who sat in on the staff 
conferences or took the Quiz added 
to his banking knowledge. For many 
who will continue their careers with 
the bank, this added knowledge will 
likely bring material return. 


Those who win prizes for top scores 
gain highly favorable recognition, 
and such recognition is often an im- 
portant factor in personal progress. 


Not the least of the benefits stem- 
ming from the Quiz program is the 
assurance of staff readership of bank 
literature, at least in the alternate 
years when the Quiz is held. 


Strengthens Communications 


By reviewing the mass response 
to individual questions and groups 
of questions, we can determine with 
some precision our needs for im- 
proved internal communications. This 
enables us to use the rifle, rather than 
the shotgun, approach in strengthen- 
ing our communications. 


Our Quiz program obviously in- 
volves considerable expense and time 
and work. These are highly flexible 
factors, however, which happen to be 
substantial in our case because of the 
size of the bank. These three factors 
could readily be scaled down to make 
the adoption of a similar program 
feasible to the smaller bank. 


Unlike other, and better known, 
quiz programs, ours is not a giveaway 
show. It does not involve astronomi- 
cal sums of money. We do not antic- 
ipate that it will double our deposits. 
We are convinced, however, that it 
is a sound investment in public re- 
lations with a practical return. And 
we're already looking forward to the 
1958 KNow YourR BANK QUIZ. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 


A flood of negotiated underwritings, both debt and equity, and a paucity of 
competitive deals—that sums up recent activity in the corporate new issue market. 

In the public utility sector, only three funded debt issues adding up to 
$35.5 million have come up for bidding in the last four weeks. Mainly responsible 
for the dearth of such emissions was, of course, the impending American Tel. & Tel. 
non-—convertible debenture financing. 


Once that $250 million deal _ is out of the way, bankers are slated to bring 
out several new utility bonds, including $5 million of Atlanta Gas Light, $40 
million of Union Electric and $20 million of Illinois Power. 

Also scheduled for marketing in the next fortnight or so are $30 million 
debentures of Food Machinery & Chemical, $50 million bonds of Inland Steel, $30 
million debentures of J. P. Stevens and $60 million of Superior Oil of Calif. 

Already on the calendar for August are $40 million bonds of Consumers Power, 
$78 million debentures of Pacific Tel. & Tel. and $30 million debentures of 
Consolidated Natural Gas. 


As_a result of the heavy calendar of future marketings, institutional buyers 
remain quite choosey. 


On the slow side, for example, were the recent offerings of $8 million Public 
Service of New Hampshire 3fs and $20 million Florida Power 3$s. These A-rated bonds 
were priced to yield 3.75 per cent and 3.82 per cent, respectively. 

In contrast, a like-rated offering of $7.5 million Elizabethtown Water 
obligations proved a quick sell-out on a 4 yield basis. 


That industry will continue to seek large amounts of new capital in the 
months just ahead was confirmed last month in the latest SEC—Commerce Department 
survey of intended spending on new plant and equipment. According to the survey, 
planned third-quarter outlays total $9.2 billion, or 24 per cent more than was 
actually spent in the like quarter last year. 


Stocks, at this writing, continue to move within a relatively narrow range on 
reduced volume, reflecting both technical and economic uncertainties (One major 
uncertainty has been cleared up by President Eisenhower’s re-affirmed candidacy). 

Traditionally, of course, July and August are months of rising markets. And 
so far, this July has proved no exception. 

Meanwhile, midyear earnings reports should make very good reading generally. 
And money market conditions are expected to ease a bit further. 


During the first half of 1956, the bull market could manage a net gain of only 
3.5 per cent (see table), compared with a gain of 15 per cent in the like 1955 
period and a gain of 19 per cent in the like 1954 period. 
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drugs, integrated oil companies and crude oil producers. 


Many of 1955's big favorites, in contrast, have been lagging this year. 
Notable in this connection were the motors, steels, aircrafts and chemicals. 


Big Board trading volume, meanwhile, added up to 298 million shares, vs. 362 
million shares in the first half of 1955 and 243 million in the first half of 1954. 


Selectivity and a change of leadership keynoted the January-June market. 
Best-acting groups were: non-ferrous metals, industrial machinery, paper, 






Poorest performers during the first half were the radio-TV, textile and retail 


trade issues. 
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A Simplified Certified 
Check Procedure 


Our bank recently developed a new 
procedure for the certification of cus- 
tomer’s checks, replacing our old- 
style, cumbersome method of man- 
ually registering each check and pre- 
paring a charge to the deposit account 
along with a permanent record of the 
transaction for the customer. The 
method now employed centers on the 
use of a new tri-part carbon set of 
forms, which embodies the popular 
“‘snap-a-part’’ feature. Simultaneously 
typed are the white form which be- 
comes the debit charged to the cus- 
tomer’s account, the customer’s re- 
ceipt (yellow), and the bank’s register 
(green). The latter also serves as the 
general ledger credit ticket. The en- 
tire process, other than the stamp cer- 
tifying of the check itself, is thus com- 
pleted in a single operation. 


The bank’s register copies are main- 
tained in numerical order and are 


Current Comment 
(Continued from page 20) 

to be in a continuing lag ... Vir- 
tually all of these unfavorable de- 
velopments, however, represented the 
continuation of trends which had be- 
come visible earlier. Moreover, none 
was of the sort that makes really dra- 
matic headlines. Thus, they were less 
significant as conditioners of sentiment 
during the month than such factors as 
the firmer tone of stock prices and the 
quicker pace of automobile sales. 


The net effect of recent develop- 
ments has apparently been to reassure 
observers that any near-term decline 
in general business is likely to be of 
limited proportions. Nevertheless, the 
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proved to the general ledger control 
at regular auditing intervals. When a 
certified check is paid, the register 
copy is removed from the active file 
and stapled to the check. Both are 
then date perforated and filed in nu- 
merical order in the closed file. 


We had previously installed a simi- 
lar system for 


The resulting considerable saving of 


time and effort has made it very much | 


worth while. 


Customers, too, have found this | 


handling cashier’s | 
checks, and our very satisfactory ex- | 
perience with that system led to the | 
application of much the same tech- | 
nique to the certification of checks. | 


- Yours 
- for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Asking... 


That’s just where we stand on any 

help we can give you in answerin 
oF 

your clients’ questions about invest- 


ments. 


Maybe, of course, the answer is 
simple—one that can be found in 
our quarterly review called “The 
Security and Industry Survey”—a 
48 page report that covers every 
major industry, classifies 450 stocks 
according to investment quality, 
and provides essential figures on 


sales, earnings, and dividends . . . 


Or, maybe the answer lies in some 
of our stock appraisals—the single 


sheet summaries that we always 





keep current on more than 100 of 
the most popular companies in the 


country... 


method much more to their liking | 


than the one previously employed. 


They like the complete description of | 


the transaction provided by their re- 
ceipt, and the greater dispatch with 
which it is handled. Timothy E. 


Ryan, cashier, The First National Bank | 


of Vernon (Cal.) 


expectation that some decline in gene- | 
ral business will occur is still widely | 
held. How deep will it go? How long | 


Or, maybe the problem calls for 
a detailed review of an entire port- 
folio, a thoroughly objective analy- 
sis of each stock any given investor 
owns in the light of his circum- 
stances. 


Wherever the answer lies, we’re 
at your service—without charge or 


obligation of any kind. 


will it last? The third quarter is ex- | 


pected to provide important parts of 
the answers to these questions, and 
hence it looms as a crucial test period. 


INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS 
edition). 177 pages. 
Pension Division, Bankers Trust Co., 
16 Wall St., New York 15.—A com- 
prehensive study showing the cur- 
rent retirement plan practices of 
large and small employers, and in- 
cluding analyses of complete pro- 
grams adopted or revised from 1953 
through 1955. 
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If you think we can help, simply 


write in confidence, to— 


R. J. CHVAL, Partner 


Institutional Department B-62 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 





Brainpower Is Manpower 


Speakers at the National Convention of the American In- 
‘stitute of Banking stress the increasing importance of banking - 
education as a means of meeting the constantly increasing 


demand for banking services. 


OR the 54th time, an annual con- 
e vention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, educational 
section of the American Bankers 
Association, has served to reveal to 
the country at large the enormous 
power of an “idea whose time has 
come.” The 1500 members in attend- 
ance represented a membership which, 
according to the report of Robert C. 
Rutherford, national secretary, stood 
on May 31 at an all-time high of 
127,006. This figure included 68,599 
enrollees—also a record high—in 
classes conducted by 465 Institute 
chapters and study groups in as many 
cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 


While the convention program cov- 
ered a wide range of banking sub- 
jects, attention quite naturally cen- 
tered to a considerable degree on 
education in banking, which subject 
was given exhaustive treatment in 
the principal address of the first 
session by A. B. A. president Fred F. 
Florence, who is also president of 
the Republic National Bank of Dal- 
las. Mr. Florence prefaced the main 
body of his address with a brief analy- 
sis of the economic outlook in which 
he cited the vast expenditures being 
made by American business for plant 
and equipment as indicating strong 
confidence in the growth of our mar- 
kets, but went on to say that pros- 
pects for the near-term were much 
less certain. 


A Time for Appraisal 


“This is a particularly appropriate 
time,” continued the speaker, ‘‘for an 
appraisal of the operations of our 
banks and of our borrowing custo- 
mers. We must be constructive and 
forward-looking, but we must always 
conduct our affairs on a solid and 
sound foundation. A reasonable de- 
gree of moderation now may serve to 
forestall disastrous consequences in 
the future. 


“The difficulty in judging business 
and economic trends illustrates the 
importance of a sound educational 
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program in banking. For more than 
half a century the American Insti- 
tute of Banking has constituted the 
foundation of our educational struc- 
ture and this will doubtless continue 
to be the case in the future. 


“In recent years, the Institute has 
broadened its activities by expanding 
in many areas. It has strengthened 
and added to its regular courses. It 
has offered a helping hand to the 
men and women just entering -the 
banking profession, and it has en- 
larged its graduate courses into a 
rounded educational program tailored 
to the requirements of supervisors 
and junior officers. In addition, the 
Institute has developed a new ap- 
proach to education for senior bank- 
ers in the Executive Forum Series 
inaugurated two years ago. 


“These past achievements are in- 
deed gratifying, but the future con- 
fronts us with many equally chal- 
lenging opportunities and _ responsi- 
bilities. The educational programs 
for senior bankers should be studied 
and developed to the fullest extent. 
Senior bankers, and their banks can 
gain much from these courses. Ex- 
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perience to date suggests that there 
may be a need to develop a con- 
siderably larger number of seminars 
for senior bankers, either on a state 
or regional basis. Although now con- 
fined mainly to the larger cities, in- 
dications are that they may also be 
feasible in relatively smaller communi- 
MMR a es 

“The Institute is currently at- 
tempting to increase bankers’ ap- 
preciation of the value of its corre- 
spondence course program. It is not 
generally known that all regular 
A. I. B. courses—except for public 
speaking—are now available on a 
correspondence basis ... . 


State Associations Helpful 


“As the Institute’s programs have 
expanded, there has been a compar- 
able expansion in the educational 
activities of the state bankers as- 
sociations. Schools, study conferences, 
clinics and seminars have been or- 
ganized throughout thecountry. 
These state programs are a very im- 
portant part of the structure of bank- 
ing education. Certain specialized 
activities now being conducted by 
only a few state associations should 
and doubtless will be introduced by 
other associations. In general, how- 
ever, chief emphasis should be on 
strengthening the quality of existing 
programs rather than generating new 
ones. 


“A considerable amount of the re- 
sponsibility for state programs de- 
volves upon the secretaries of the 
state associations, a group of men 
who deserve much more recognition 
than they have recéived for the im- 
portant contributions they are mak- 
ing to banking education. They 
should not be expected to carry this 
responsibility alone. The success of 
the state programs depends upon 
the support and co-operation of all 
of their officers and of the entire 
banking community. Here is another 
sphere in which A. I. B. members 
can and should contribute to bank- 
ing education .... 


“In addition to the A. I. B. and 
state-sponsored activities, we now 
have a significant number of regional 
and national schools. The Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers, a 
national school sponsored by the 
A. B. A., is supplemented by the 
three regional schools at Madison, 
Baton Rouge, and Seattle, sponsored 
by the state associations of the Mid- 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks ... . . $ 437,145,535 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities . . : 347,009,250 
Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 38,996,511 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 3,150,000 
Other Securities ......... 4,530,098 
393,685,859 
Loans: 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies . 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities 
Other Loans . 


59,993,998 


10,334,042 
696,318,871 
766,646,911 


Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ats 20,859,135 
Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Estate 1,921,136 


22,780,271 


Banking Houses ...... 16,735,355 
Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets 


Total Assets : 


33,610,925 


ie 5,905,379 
. « « $1,676,510,235 


LIABILITIES 


$1,492,755,232 
11,350,305 
2,000,000 


Deposits 
Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1956 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio 


Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities . 


36,037,445 
6,356,331 
1,548,499,313 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (5,000,000 shares—$10 par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Accounts. ... 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts .... . . $1,676,510,235 


50,000,000 
55,000,000 
23,010,922 
. 128,010,922 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law amounted to 
$89,430,634. 
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west, the South, and the West. There 
are various other important, but 
smaller and specialized, schools such 
as the school of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and 
. Comptrollers at the University of 
Wisconsin and the School of Financial 
Public Relations at Northwestern 
University. 


“Other activities of an educational 
character include a large part of the 
work of the various divisions, com- 
missions, councils, and departments 
of the A. B. A. and the so-called work- 
ing conferences conducted by the 
Association, such as the National 
Credit Conference, the Instalment 
Credit Conference, and the Monetary 
Conference. On the basis of my ob- 
servation over the past year and a 
half as an official of the Association, 
I should say that a significant part 
of the services rendered by the As- 
sociation to its members consists of 
services which are essentially edu- 
cational in character. This is as it 
should be. 


Explains Role of A.B.A. 


“Now as to the Association’s pol- 
icies with respect to banking educa- 
tion. First, it is obvious that it has 
for many years recognized the car- 
dinal importance of education to 
American banking. Beginning with 
the founding of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, the Association 
has sought constantly to pioneer 
where pioneering seemed to be called 
for and to encourage pioneering by 
others where that was the best way 
of meeting the need. 


“Second, the Association knows 
full well that it cannot possibly do 
the whole educational job alone and 
certainly does not undertake to do 
so. It recognizes fully the responsi- 
bilities of others in this area. The 
Association’s policy is to establish 
educational programs itself only to 
meet the needs that clearly can best 
be served at the national level. The 
A. I. B. set-up is a good illustration 
of this policy of supplying national 
direction only to the extent that it is 
needed and of relying primarily upon 
local iniative and activity for exe- 
cuting the program. 


“The Association obviously has 
a major responsibility for supplying 
guidance to the evolution of our edu- 
cational structure. It is naturally 


concerned with seeing to it that ad- 
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equate educational services are avail- 
able to the nation’s banks, and there 
are times when it can best serve its 
members by providing some leader- 
ship in this field. This leadership, 
however, should always consist of 
suggestion, assistance and example. 
It should never consist of dictation. 
That has been and will continue to 
be the Association’s policy. 


“During recent years we have been 
hearing a great deal about the sub- 
ject of executive development, and 
some confusion seems to exist as to 
the relationship between executive 
development and educational pro- 
grams. In banking, there has long 
been an awareness that educational 
programs can contribute to the de- 
velopment of executives, and this 
has always been one of the main 
purposes of most of our educational 
activities. However, in banking the 
term executive development is used 
to refer to that part of a bank’s per- 
sonnel policy which is_ specifically 
concerned with developing future 
executives. - 


“From the standpoint of a bank’s 
management, the educational pro- 
grams of organized banking may be 
regarded as external aids to its in- 
ternal development program. They 
are not a substitute for an adequate 
on-the-job program any more than 
they are a substitute for any other 
part of a bank’s_ personnel policy. 
They constitute, however, an es- 
sential supplement to internal pro- 
grams, and they can be of maximum 
value to bank management if they 











are considered in this light. 


“The value of Institute programs 
in helping to train and develop bank 
executives is today widely recognized. 
. .. . Bankers everywhere have a 
high appreciation of its value... 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Florence referred to the work of the 
A. I. B. as having “provided the 
foundation upon which all present- 
day educational activities in banking 
have been built.’’ He expressed pride 
in the fact that banking today has 
“an educational system that is with- 
out parallel in any other industry,” 
but went on to stress the fact that 
constantly increasing needs “call for 
an acceleration of the teaching of 
banking and economic knowhow and 
the development of managerial 
talent.” 


In his address before the conven- 
tion’s Educational Conference, Dr. 
Leroy Lewis, national educational 
director, pointed out that banks 
“must compete with business and 
industry for talent,’”’ and that the 
A.I.B.’s tailor-made educational pro- 
gram gave banks a vast competitive 
advantage in the struggle for man- 
power. 


Theron D. Elder, vice president of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, gave 
special emphasis to the existing short- 
age of potential executives. Among 
the factors giving rise to this problem, 
said Mr. Elder, is the comparatively 
small number of young men who are 
entering the banking business, due 
in part to the competition mentioned 
by Dr. Lewis; ‘‘the apparent lack of 
confidence of mariagement in the 
executive ability of the available and 
in some cases already trained female 
employees; and ‘“‘the lack of executive 
training programs in the past that 
probably would have developed the 
few available male employees into 
executives.” 


More Women in Banks 


The second of the factors men- 
tioned by Mr. Elder was given ex- 
tended treatment in an address by 
Carl A. Bimson, president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Mr. Bimson said to a Women’s 
Conference which was part of the 
convention program, ‘‘We have seen 
the world of business become much 
less of a man’s world. Since 1940 we 
have seen the number of men in our 
labor force shrink from a relationship 
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Grower Reagan tells Farm Service Manager Jake Smith (left), and Purina Dealer Hugh Matthews (right) 
how he had 97% livability with 10,250 birds, made a profit of $1,828 on the Purina Program. 


$1,000,000 a year loaned by bank 
through three-man farm teams 


FARM SERVICE MANAGER GUIDES BANK TO 
UNMARRED RECORD OF SUCCESS WITH PURINA 
DEALERS AND GROWERS... The First National 
Bank of Jackson, Mississippi, has hit on a sound 
combination for successful feeder loans. The bank, 
represented by its Farm Service Manager, Mr. Jake 
Smith, teams up with Purina Dealers and Purina 
growers to put sensible, profitable programs to 


work ... programs that make money for the bank, 
the dealer, and the grower. 


Mr. T. B. Reagan, of Union, Mississippi, is a 
typical example. He found that he couldn’t make a 
good living on his 79Y2-acre farm with cotton alone. 
His neighbor and Purina Dealer, Hugh Matthews, 
advised diversification with broilers, and arranged a 
loan through the bank’s representative, Jake Smith. 


After two years, grower Reagan has this to say: 
“Chickens and the bank and Purina have put me on 
my feet financially. Without them I couldn’t have 
sent my boy to college, continue paying on my 
farm, and buy appliances for my home.” 


We will be happy to send you details on how profit- 
able poultry and livestock financing helps build 
community prosperity. Write Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, 1600 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


? PREG 


Jake Smith and Hugh Matthews (pointing) discuss 
future livestock financing and feeding plans. 


WHY THE FIRST NATIONAL 
OF JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, LENDS 
THROUGH PURINA DEALERS 


“We feel our work with Purina Dealers and 
Salesmen is a contribution to the livestock 
and poultry interests in this area. We're 
proud of our relationship with Purina. We 
like to work with good, experienced dealers 
and sales representatives who follow through 
to be sure the feeder receives the service 
necessary to grow broilers profitably. We 
have never lost any money with our loans 
to Purina Dealers.” The bank lends in excess 
of $1,000,000 annually through Purina 
Dealers. It is interesting to note that First 
National of Jackson farm loans are for 
poultry or livestock... none for row crops. 


Partners in Prosperity 


ee ee ee 
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of 3 men to 1 woman to the present- 
day figure of 2mentolwoman.... 


“With this encroachment into the 
‘man’s world’ during the years es- 
pecially following World War II, we 
have seen a change in the attitudes 
toward women in business. We have 
seen a lessening of prejudices toward 
women as bosses on the part of both 
women and men. Furthermore, we 
bankers have been or are being forced 
to accept the fact that women in 
banking are not only here to stay 
but that their numbers are multiply- 
ing at an accelerated pace. 


“Today, of the estimated 450,000 
non-officer bank personnel, nearly 
two-thirds are women; and of the 
100,000 bank officers, approximately 
9,000 are women. 


Should Discard Prejudices 


“Once we accept the fact that 
women are in banking to stay and 
that their numbers are more likely 
to increase than to decrease, we will, 
if we are smart, make plans now—if 
we haven’t already done so—to make 
the best possible use of their talents 
and capabilities. ... 

It is a difficult task breaking down 
prejudices and preconceived notions 
in a profession which, I am sorry to 
confess, is less likely than most bus- 
inesses to welcome a change. Women 
have long been regarded as indis- 
pensable in banking, although tra- 
ditional banking conservatism has 
frequently tended to restrict their 
sphere of operations largely to the 
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clerical end. 


“Consequently, until the last few 
years, opportunities for advancement 
for women were few, and progress 
was slow. I am pleased to say that 
conditions have been changing along 
this line. This has been accelerated 
by the tremendously increased activ- 
ity of banks during the war years, 
at a time when manpower was at 
its lowest ebb. Until recent years, 
women tellers in city banks, for in- 
stance, were unheard of; but now 
they are generally accepted by bank 
officials and customers alike, and in 
all likelihood now outnumber men 
tellers in most banks. . . 


“Granted that it was not until a 
critical manpower shortage forced 
bankers to recognize the capabilities 
of women employees and women were 
included in these training programs 
which had largely been designed for 
the purpose of training young men 
for advancement to officer status, 
great advancements have been made 
by women in obtaining official recog- 
nition in a growing number of banks. 


Bernard J. Lunt, retiring president 
of the A.I.B, in the course of his obser- 
vations regarding the year’s activ- 
ities, stated that the number of 
Standard Graduate Certificates is- 
sued in 1955 was five times that of 
the same period ten years ago. He 
also cited the little known fact that 
the national office of the A.I.B had 
received during that year, from ap- 
proximately 1900 college-trained men 
and women who are now in banking, 


LEROY S. CLARK 


requests for analyses of their tran- 
scripts of credits with a view to ob- 
taining equivalent credit toward In- 
stitute certificates. 


Newly elected president of the In- 
stitute is Leroy S. Clark, vice presi- 
dent of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York, who further 
emphasized the vast impending in- 
crease in the demand for banking 
services and the correspondingly 
greater need for banking education 
and training. He cited figures ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Census 
and the Joint Committee on Check 
Collections indicating that the num- 
ber of checks handled annually in the 
United States would increase from 
the 8 to 9 billion issued by our popu- 
lation of 165 million in 1955 to 22 
billion which it is estimated will be 
issued by a population of 204 million 
in 1970. 


Urges Use of Older Workers 


“In a sense,’”’ said Mr. Clark, “‘all 
of us have an interest in bringing 
newcomers to banking. All of us are 
‘in personnel,’ in that respect. On 
that point I should like to suggest a 
possible source for recruitment, of 
relatively large proportions. If I am 
correctly informed, we are not using 
the older workers of the country as 
we could. In a time of labor shortage, 
we seem to be wasting excellent ma- 
terial because of the age limitations 
which we apply in our employment 
procedures.”’ 


In his discussion of the A.I.B’s role 
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in supplying the needed educational 
facilities, Mr. Clark placed special 
emphasis upon the effectiveness of 
the Graduate courses of the Institute 
as a means of dealing with ‘‘manage- 
ment’s hottest problem,’ executive 
development. He went on to say that 
an important part of the Institute’s 
Forum and Seminar program this 
year would be aimed at that problem. 
In his concluding remarks, Mr. Clark 
paid tribute to the A.I.B team com- 
prising the 13,000 workers at all 
levels of the organization who are 
striving for the advancement of the 
Institute and ever higher levels of 
achievement in the field of banking 
education. 


Harold W. Wallgren, vice president 
of The Philadelphia National Bank 
laid particular stress on the import- 
ance of adopting a pattern of think- 
ing that will make for the sharing 
and diffusion of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the more experienced mem- 
bers of the bank’s staff. ‘‘By its very 
nature,” he said, “training and in- 
struction require a high degree of 
unselfishness, for the basic element 
is giving and not taking.” 


Must Keep Abreast of Automation 


Charles A. Roloff, assistant vice 
president, The First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, stressed the 
vital importance of keeping abreast 
of developments in the field of auto- 
mation. Failure to do so, he said, 
would eventuate in an ultimate effort 
to fit another’s system into a situa- 
tion to which it is unsuited, or an 
attempt to ‘‘make up for years of 
indolence in a very short time and 
obtain a half-baked and probably 
expensive result.”’ 

This “‘application of electronic cler- 
ical machinery to banking’ was de- 
scribed by Harmon C. Martin, as- 
sistant cashier, The First National 
City Bank of New York, as “perhaps 
the hottest problem’’ in banking. 
Mr. Martin’s main theme, however, 
was the importance of the develop- 
ment of the human resources of the 
bank. ‘'The shrewdest bankers,’”’ he 
said, “find time to increase the value 
of their greatest resource—people. 
People grow as their training and 
education grow .... An educated 
nation is a strong nation. .. . 


“As the A.I.B grows in usefulness 
and scope, it becomes more than ever 
the recognized foundation on which 
better bankers are built. Its teachings 
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deserve to be more widely applied 
and spread out to others by you 
graduates. As your own careers de- 
velop, you are the weathermakers 
of the management climate; you have 
the opportunity to help others grow.” 


A Tribute to Jesse H. Jones 


The Institute, by appropriate ac- 
tion of the convention, adopted a 
resolution paying tribute to the late 
Jesse H. Jones as “one of its most 
able friends,’”’ and as ‘‘a great Amer- 
ican, a great statesman, and a great 
Texan.”’ In 1948 Mr. Jones, who had 
been chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, Tex., set up a fund to under- 
write the Institute’s national debate 
program. Since that time, the fund 
has provided the prizes in the A. I. 
B.’s national Debate Contest as well 
as the expenses of the participants. 
This year’s debate was won by a Chi- 
cago team consisting of Robert Cos- 
tello, The Pullman Trust & Savings 
Bank; Earl E. Petersen, The First 
National Bank of Chicago; and Wil- 
liam E. Scanlan, The Pullman Trust 
& Savings Bank, alternate. They had 
taken the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion: ‘Resolved, That the Federal 
Government should guarantee higher 
education to qualified high school 
graduates through grants to colleges 
and universities.”’ 

Winner of first place in the A.I.B 
National Public Speaking Contest 
for the A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment prizes was Dorothy Ta- 
kosh of the First National City Bank 


of New York. Winners of second and 
third places, respectively, were A. T. 
Paioni, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., Palo Alto, Calif., and Hoyle 
D. Lawson, Commerce Union Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. Their subject was 
“Banking and American Capitalism.” 


Wins “Harold Stonier Award" 


A. F. Shepardson, assistant credit 
officer, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., Los Angeles, received the ‘‘Har- 
old Stonier Award” for excellence in 
the graduate courses offered by the 
Institute. This was the first of what 
will be annual presentations to be 
made in honor of Dr. Harold Stonier, 
former national educational director 
of the A. I. B., and former vice pres- 
ident of the A.B.A. 


George Clark, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles was 
elected vice president, and will auto- 
matically succeed to the presidency 
at the 1957 convention which will 
be held in Richmond, Va., May 27-31. 


WATCH 
ARIZONA’S 
POPULATION 


With a 32.5% 
population in- 
crease, 1950-1954, 
Arizona is one of 
the nation’s fastest- 
growing and 

most prosperous 
states. For facts 
and figures, write 
our Research 
Department. 


ONE BANK 
SERVES 
ALL 
ARIZONA 
39 
offices 


VALLEY 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


**Arizona’s Bank’’ 
Resources: $405,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Two 
Practical New Books in 
the Banking Field... 

































The Bank 


AND ITS 


Publics 


By ROBERT LINDQUIST 
Vice President, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


On the human side of banking 
—the relationship between the 
bank and the many publics 
with which it deals. Tailored 
by a banker with long experi- 
ence in financial public rela- 
tions, here are specific and 
practical suggestions for 
organizing the many phases 
of a bank public relations 
program into a long-range, 
modern, and integrated plan. 


“* ... the kind of know-how 
that is good for the banking 
business.”—Banking. $5.00 
e 














At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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Policies in 
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By HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 
President, First 
National Bank, Chicago 


The major aspects of sound 
banking administration au- 
thoritatively reviewed. Based 
on a@ survey conducted among 
national and state supervisory 
agencies, this volume distills 
the thoughtful conclusions of 
persons in a unique position 
to evaluate the policies of 
banks of all sizes. 


“ ... worthy of the time and 


attention of all those con- 
nected with American bank 
management.” —ROBERT V. 
FLEMING, President, Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, 
D.C, $3.00 
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Zz American Banks 





News from Canada 





Bankers & Brokers 


@C. Sydney Frost, 62, last month 
moved up from executive vice presi- 
dent to president of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. He succeeds H. L. En- 
man, 71, who continues as chairman 
of the board. Affable, soft-spoken 
Sydney Frost was named to his first 
top level post (assistant general mana- 
ger) in 1946 following service in Bank 
of Nova Scotia branches in five prov- 
inces. He became general manager in 
1949, a director in 1950, vice president 
in 1951 and executive vice president 
in 1954. 


@ Lindsay S. Mackersy, 64, stepped 
up from president to chairman ofthe 
board and chief executive officer of 
Imperial Bank of Canada. As chair- 
man he succeeds Robert S. Waldie, 
who continues as a director and hono- 
rary president. Moving into the presi- 
dency was John S. Proctor, 52, for- 
merly vice president and general 
manager. Named to the vacated gene- 
ral manager’s post was E. J. Friesen, 
a former assistant general manager. 
Mr. Mackersy, a veteran of 45 years 
with Imperial Bank, had been its 
president since March 1953. Mr. Proc- 
tor, a mining specialist, became gene- 
ral manager in March 1953, a director 
in November 1953, vice president in 
October 1954. 


JOHN S. PROCTOR 
Imperial Bank of Canada 










® Brig. James B. Weir, 50, was elected 
to his fourth successive term as chair- 
man of the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Stanley E. Nixon, 44, resident vice 
president of Dominion Securities 
Corp., was elected vice chairman, and 
Franklin G. McArthur, 50, a partner 
in A. E. Ames & Co., was named 
secretary-treasurer. 











@ Youngish (44) Allen T. Lambert was 
appointed general manager of The 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, succeeding 
William Kerr, who continues as a vice 
president and director. Mr. Lambert 
had been an assistant general mana- 
ger since December 1953. 














Credit Squeeze 







Loans of Canada’s chartered banks 
continue to rise, reflecting mainly the 
seemingly insatiable credit demands of 
Canadian business and industry. At 
last report, such loans stood at $5.3 
billion, up a thumping $450 million 
since the first of the year.* But the 
rise would have been still greater had 
it not been for government moves to 
tighten credit, cut back term loans for 
expansion purposes (BANKERS MONTH- 
LY, April 15). 














*Meanwhile, the banks have reduced their 
holdings of Government of Canada securities by 
$346 million to $2.7 billion. 































JAMES B. WEIR 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
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One result of official pressure on 
Canadian banks has been a steady 
stream of Canadian borrowers into the 
U.S. market. In the first five months 
of 1956 new issues of Canadian bonds 
sold in the U.S. added up to more than 
$212 million, compared with a total of 
only $59 million in the like 1955 pe- 
riod. Late last month another $40 
million of debentures were offered in 
the U.S. by three instrumentalities of 
the Province of British Columbia.** 
Proceeds of these sales are to be 
used largely to pay off bank loans in- 
curred for expansion purposes. 


**British Columbia Power Commission ($20 mil- 
lion), Pacific Great Eastern Railway Co. ($10 mil- 
lion), and British Columbia Toll Highways & 
Bridges Authority ($10 million). 


Selling New Shares 


The Bank of Nova Scotia is offering 
its shareholders rights to subscribe for 
300,000 additional shares at $38 a 
share on a one-for-five basis. Rights 
expire September 5, after which a 
syndicate headed by Wood, Gundy & 
Co. will purchase any unsubscribed 
shares. 


The offering is not being extended 
to holders in the U.S., who have re- 
ceived - instead ‘special transferable 
rights. 


The last preceding sale of new Bank 
of Nova Scotia stock was in 1951. 
Since then the bank’s assets have 
climbed $413 million to nearly $1.3 
billion. The current sale will boost 
Bank of Nova Scotia’s capital to $18 
million, its rest account (surplus) to 
$50 million. Similar rights offerings 
have been made this year by The 
Royal Bank of Canada and The To- 
ronto-Dominion Bank. 


New Fund 


A new Canadian investment com- 
pany—-C anadian International 
Growth Fund, Ltd., of Montreal—was 
formed last month to invest in securi- 
ties of issuers whose interests are in 
Canada and other countries of the 
Free World outside the U.S. Subject 
to SEC approval, the new company 
will soon offer 625,000 shares in the 
U.S. via Hayden, Stone & Co. of New 
York. CIGF’s investment advisers are 
Van Strum & Towne, Inc., of New 
York and Mutual Fund S‘utistical 
Surveys, Ltd., of Montreal; its presi- 
dent is Kenneth S. Van Strum, 57, 
head of two American funds. 
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These men are tending to business. Very much so! 


They are taking a quick ‘refresher course’’ on property protection— 
learning how insurance has changed, and how to get the most benefit 
from modern business insurance. 


You or your businessmen's group can arrange for such an up-to-date 


presentation through the agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company. 
He knows all the policies and how to make them serve your needs best. 


| Naturally, he sells quality insurance. Every good businessman knows 


you get what you pay for—and you get most value when you buy the best. 
That's especially true of insurance, whether it's on your business, your 
home, your car or anything else you own. 


Why not talk to your Home Insurance man soon? You'll find it's time well spent. 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 





€ Cosi CUCMCE Company , 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE ¢« MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
53 




























A Filmstrip Series on 
Electronic Computers 


Methods by which business man- 
agement can improve its decisions 
with the aid of electronics are de- 
scribed in a series of four 35-mm color 
sound filmstrips recently released by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, national management educa- 
tional organization. 


The filmstrip series is the first 
training film on electronic data proces- 
sing that covers the complete field— 
evolution, definition, machine func- 
tion, methods and applications, effect 
on personnel policy and company 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 
BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 
. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Waste- 


baskets 
11. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Ring 

12. BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stam 2 - 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORATORS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wali— 
Watchman 

22. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

23. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

24. DECALS 

25. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

26. DEPOSITORIES, Night and Lobby 

27. DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap—Tape—Towel 

28. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

29. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

30. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

31. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

32. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

33. FILES—Centrali—Check—Correspondence— 
— Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 

ry—Sorting—Storage—tTransfer 

34. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
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What Do You Need ? 


'* 68. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 


News of Equipment and Supplies 


planning, and future developments. 


The series, entitled ““Data and De- 
cision: Using Electronic Computers 
in Business,” deals with the develop- 
ment and business application of the 
electronic digital computer. It is in- 
tended for orientation of top manage- 
ment, financial executives, and cleri- 
cal and nonclerical employees in the 
elements of electronic data processing. 


Each of the four filmstrips in the 
series is designed as a self-contained 
unit. Together they constitute a 
complete, non-technical training 
program in electronic data processing, 
explaining how the computer evolved, 
how it works, how to plan it, and how 







































35. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

36. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—tTeller 

37. GATES and GRILLES 

38. INDEX ee ee eee 

39. INK—Addressing—Check Signer—Duplicator 

40. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

41. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

42. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fiuorescent— 
Lamp 

43. LOCKS 

44. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Address- 
ing—Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

45. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

46. MICROFILM 

47. PAPER SHREDDERS 

48. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

49. PUNCHES—Ledger 

50. RACKS—Cashier’ s—Clothing—Coin— 
Currency 

51. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

52. SCAFFOLDING 

53. SCALES—Currency—Lobby 

54. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

55. SHELVES 

56. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 

57. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 

58. STAPLERS - STITCHERS 

59. STATIONERY 

60. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Marking 

61. SUPPLIES General Office 

62. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

63. TV—Closed Circuit 

64. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

65. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

66. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

67. VENDING MACHINE! 







































69. WATER COOLERS 
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to use it. 


The four filmstrips are sold as a 
set. Companies and other interested 
groups may order prints, accom- 
panied by sound recordings and a 
manual containing scripts and other 
material for conducting training pro- 
grams by writing Visual Education 
Department, American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


Microfilming Plus Penny-A- 
Check Protects Merchants 


The use of a Recordak microfilmer 
which simultaneously takes a picture 
of a person along with his check and 
identification papers in a single image 
will enable merchants to obtain 
forgery bonds at an unusually low 
cost of 1c a check. Announcement of 
this new rate, established by The 
Surety Association of America, was 
made by Recordak Vice President 
Frank L. Hilton at the annual con- 
vention of the Supermarket Insti- 
tute, recently held in Cleveland. 


The insurance protects merchants, 
up to $200, on government checks, 
post office or express company money 
orders, and business checks of com- 
panies located within a radius of 75 
miles of the merchant’s store. Pro- 
tection up to $50 an item is provided 
on any other kind of check. 


A Surety Association manual on 
the subject reads in_ part as follows: 

“The instrument (check) shall be 
numbered serially on the face thereof 
and be photographed simultaneously 
with the person cashing the instru- 
ment showing his or her unobstructed 
full front face, together with an iden- 
tification document of such person.” 

According to Mr. Hilton, the Re- 
cordak microfilmer is now being used 
by a number of grocery chains and 
supermarkets. 









ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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RIGHT NOW 


Monroe AUTOMATION is 


Alert vision in management accounts for the outstanding success of these truly great American 
corporations. Today on their desks office procedure is speeded with automation for figures. Today these and 
hundreds of other businesses, large and small, rely on Monro-Matic desk calculators. 


The new Monro-Matic Duplex Calculator gives split-second answers to several problems simultaneously — 
actually 


adds as it multiplies, 


adds as it divides. See the MAN from MON R O E 


Thus figure-work time, costs, for CALCULATING 


and operator effort are measurably reduced. This can apply to your business. ABOING 

ACCOUNTING 

DATA PROCESSING 
MACHINES 


Write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General offices: 


Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. 
July 15, 1956 
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BANK TELLERS’ MOBILE UNITS 


Ideal for new branch offices! Add additional 
units as needed! No expensive installation costs! 











Model 1 


2 cash drawers, 10-compartment removable cur- 
rency tray, both drawers with P.K. Locks, cup- 
board with removable shelf, combination lock on 
door. 
































i2 STOCK MODELS 


For your many banking needs 
Write for literature to dept. BM Bank Equipment 


FENCO CORPORATION 


121 Seventh Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
56 
































Diebold’s New Portable Microfilm Camera 
Shown here is the new Diebold Portable Microfilm Camera Model 





9600, featuring a film magazine which makes it as easy to load as a home 
movie camera. Weighing only 20 lbs., the camera can be easily carried 
in its self-contained, shock-absorbing carrying case from one part of the 
office to another, or to any other point where there are records to be 
microfilmed—a far less difficult and hazardous task than that of moving 
the records. It will be noted that all necessary controls are located on a 
simplified panel which is easily accessible to the operator. 


For additional information write Flofilm Division, Diebold, Inc., 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Carefully calculated to help banks 
obtain their share of the business 
arising out of the 1956 travel busi- 


| ness boom, which promises to be the 


biggest in history, is a “package”’ of 
about 50 types of promotional ma- 
terials developed by the American 
Express Company. The “package” 
contains a complete rangefof ma- 


American Express Offers Sales Aid Program 


terials for promoting bank services 
in all media, including television, 
radio, newspapers, car cards, mailing 
pieces, and point-of-purchase display. 

Figuring prominently in the pro- 
motional program is a “do-it-yourself” 





Above: Assistant Vice President James A. 
Henderson and aide examine sales promotion 
portfolio. 
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Burroughs Director 400 takes on every adding 
and subtracting job in your bank—singlehanded! 











Wide form handling 
Carriage takes forms up to 
11%" wide. Carriage tabu- 
lates automatically, if desired. 
Stops are easily adjustable. 




















It’s so much more than just an adding 
machine. It adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and—on many figuring jobs—serves as 
a bookkeeping machine. Does almost 
everything: teller batch proof, old and 
new balance proof, trial balances, daily 
statements, mortgage loan notices... 
yes, listing jobs, form jobs—or you 
name it! It’s simple in function; simple 
in operation. Lightning quick. Cushion 
quiet. Compact. Ever so durable. Want 
to sample on your own bank jobs? Just 
phone our local branch. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 












Short-cut operation 
Amounts may be indexed 
and motor bar depressed at 
same time. Minus Bar makes 
direct subtraction as easy 
as addition. 





























3-way register selection 
—thanks to exclusive Shuttle- 
master. (1) Manual. (2) 
Simultaneous figuring in two 
registers. (3) Automatic, 
alternate selection. 


Burroughs 
Director 400 


ADDING MACHINE 
















Two listing jobs at once 
Lever splits keyboard. Ma- 
chine can list descriptive 
numbers beside amounts, list 
2 separate amounts simul- 
taneously, or use full 13- 
column capacity. 









“Burroughs” Reg. TM, 
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WE WANT MONEY! 


and We're 
Willing To Pay For It! 


OLD STYLE 
U. S. Large Size Paper Money 






























ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 
Ic, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c Prior to 1956 






















GOLD COINS 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 





























Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 
money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash. 















Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 














123 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: JU 2-2580 


a 
BANK SIGNS in 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 

















or aluminum ts a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personne! on desk plates of impressive metal 
add dignity, too. 






































plates in metal and plastic, ond 
display cases at most economical 














plete catalog today! 





DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


















2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B'way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 





type of window display kit which 
centers attention on those of the 
bank’s services that relate to vaca- 


| tion travel. Colorful 12x12 inch panels, 


| spots, 
| messages on vacation loans, 
| loans, safe deposit boxes and trav- 
| elers checks. The kit is designed to 





suggesting favorite foreign travel 
are interspersed with sales 
auto 


fit any type of window space, or to 
be used as a lobby display. 

The banks are also offered state- 
ment enclosures, newspaper ad mats, 
counter cards and lobby posters. 
Signs are provided for use in tellers 
cages and on service desks. A special 
travelers check tape is provided for 


| banks using the ‘Salescaster,” an 


electrical device that repeats illum- 
inated sales messages. 

Any of these materials, including 
the special display kit, will be sup- 
plied to banks without charge upon 
request addressed to American Ex- 
press Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


H. F. BENECKE 








MARCELL N. RAND 


Vice president and director of The 


| Cunneen Company, HERBERT F. BEN- 


| 
Your bank's name in tasteful ond enduring bronze 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS | 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, | 
provide ideal permanent signs for | 
both inside and outside your build- | 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk | 


prices, write for our newest com- 


| 
| 





ECKE, has been placed in charge of the 
company’s Los Angeles office. Al- 
though this office has only been open 
two years it has developed so rapidly 
it was considered advisable to place 
a key member of the company’s top 
management team in charge of West 
Coast operations. 


Culminating a 21-year career with 
Remington Rand, MARCELL N. RAND 
has been appointed executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp. For the past seven years 
he has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Remington Rand 





**Post-to-Check” Plan at 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


With the adoption of the ‘‘Post-to- 
Check”” method of bookkeeping by 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
for its special checking accounts, 
New York was recently added to 
the constantly growing list of .cities 
in which that plan is used. 


The new procedure employs mod- 
ern bookkeeping equipment to record 
transactions on the front of checks 
and deposit slips as they are being 
posted. As postings are completed, 
cancelled checks and deposit slips 
are filed in a plastic jacket provided 
for each individual account. A small, 
neat statement form on which all 
transactions are itemized is issued 
each month. 


Using the initial installation are 
the nearly 20 offices whose special 
checking accounts are processed at 
the bank’s main office at 165 Broad- 
way. 





R. L. LARRABURE 


WALTER J. REES 








International Division. His new as- 
signment carries the full responsi- 
bility and authority for all the Com- 
pany’s operations. Succeeding Mr. 
Rand in his former position is HOWARD 
J. MCGUIRE whe has been with the 
company 28 years. 


New members of the staff of Bank 
Building and Equipment Corp. of 
America are RICHARD L. LARRABURE 
who has joined the eastern division 
and WALTER J. REES who will be sales 
representative in the central division. 


Newly appointed assistant con- 
trollers at Burroughs Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., are RICHARD S. MCNEAL and 
STANLEY J. BLAZNEK. 
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HAMBURGER KREDITBANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
HAMBURG 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1955 
ASSETS 


DM 

Liquid Assets (Cash in hand, 
due from Land Central Banks 
and others) . 

Treasury Bills and non-interest- 
bearing Treasury Bonds of 
7 a = = and the 

Drafts and Cheq -_»+ 279.819. 19.013, +4 

Short-term Credits. with Banks 63.174.807, 

yy - Participations ; 86.851.801, 89 
djustment of Claims agains 
Public Ownership . . . 56.801.130,15 

Loans ° ea ew 

Long-term TAQUB. 0s 2 0 

Investments ° 

Real Estate and Buildings ° 

Other Assets . . ..- « 


104.007.924,25 


4.569.310,10 
1.040.226.354,43 


LIABILITIES 


DM 


27.218.450,28 
876.197.963,96 


42.809.797,82 
45.102.565,72 
797.576,65 
21.000.000,— 
25.000.000,— 
2.100.000,— 


1.040.22 


Due to Banks . aS 
Deposits . . . > a 
Acceptances . ee 
Long-term Loans 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Other Liabilities . . 
Capital . . . « e 
Reserve Funds. . .« 
Net Profit ... . 


6.354,43 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1955 
ee 


EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure on Personnel 
Other Expenditure. . 


Taxes eh, 
Net Profit . . « « 
42.793.514,30 


DM 


Interest and Discounts 20.173.440,42 
Commissions and Fees ___ 22.620.073,88 
__42.793.514,30 


EARNINGS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Hans Schippel, Holzhausen/Ammersee, 
Chairman ; Erwin Dircks, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Deutsche Maizena Werke 
G.m.b.H., Hamburg, Vice-Chairman ; Rud. 
Blohm, General Manager of the Blohm & Voss 
AG., Hamburg; Berthold von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach, Essen; Carl Julius Brabant, Chief General 
Manager of the Jute-Spinnerei und Weberei Bre- 
men, Bremen; Rudolf Egger-Biissing, Chief Ge- 
neral Manager and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Biissing-Nutzkraftwagen G.m.b.H. 
Braunschweig and Partner in the Automobil- 
werke H. Biissing and the Biissing-Nutzkraft- 
wagen G.m.b.H. Braunschweig, Brunswick; Hugo 
Homann, Chief General Manager of the Fritz 
Homann A.-G., Dissen; Dr. jur._Johs. Kulen- 
ramntt, General Manager of the Norddeutscher 

ee Bremen; Prof. Dr. Ing. E. h. Heinz Nord- 
hoff, Chief Genero! Manager of the Volkswagen- 
werk G.m.b.H., Wolfsbur —_— Pfeiffer, Gene- 
tal Manager of Messrs. ardy & Co. G.m.b.H., 
Frankfurt on Main; yee Ritter, Partner in 
Messrs. Brinkmann Bremen: Alfred 
Rohde, Chief General Manager of the Metallhtit- 
tenwerke Liibeck Aktiengesellschaft, Liibeck; 
Hugo Scharnberg, Hamburg; Dr. jur. Hans Ull- 
rich, retired Chief General Manager, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Gothaer All- 
gemeine Versicherung A.G. and Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Gothaer Lebensver- 
sicherung a.G., Gittingen. REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE STAFF: Franz Beets. Bank Clerk. 
Brunswick; Karl Epplen, Bank Clerk, Hamburg: 
Otto Mittrach, Bank Cierk, Hambur; Gustav 
Schander, Senior Official, Hanover; Hans Sien- 
knecht, Senior Official, Hamburg; Paul Vogel. 
Senior Official, Liibeck; Heinrich Wdostendieck, 
Bank Clerk, Bremen. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Emil Puhl Hans Rinn Fritz Rudorf 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGER: 
Dr. Franz Witt. 
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RHEIN-MAIN BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
FRANKFURT/MAIN 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1955 
ASSETS 


DM 


Liquid Assets (Cash in hand, 
due from Land Central Banks 
and others) . . ° 

Treasury Bills and non-interest- 
bearing Treasury Bonds of 
the Federal Republic and the 
Lands ... - ee 1.875.416,70 

Drafts and Ch 469.560.143,04 

Short-term Cred = with “Banks 57.582.275,11 

Securities and Participations 111.946.104,62 

Adjustment of Claims against 

ublic Ownership .. . 90.880.684,13 
667.100.028,36 


Loans . ate) 6. wot 
Long-term Loans » . . 4 . 102.294.896.15 
ee 9.146.424,49 


178.008.315,34 


Investments 
Real Estate and Buildings é 86.714.236,64 
11.707.235.16 


Other Assets . ° 
1.736.315.759.74 
LIALILITIES 


DM 


13.550.988,83 
1.487.831.069,13 


83.868.997,44 
76.306.606,49 
1.158.097,.85 


Due to Banks . .« « « 
Deposits . . 2 « « 
Acceptances i: o 


Long-term Loans. . 

Reserve for Contingenc ies 
Other meget: . 
Capital ° . 


. 


Reserve Funds . 
Net Profit . . 


eeeeeeee® 


; 3.600.000.— 


1.736.315.759.74 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1955 
EXPENDITURE 
DM 
88.701,.285,10 
13.986.478,85 


19.118.734,— 
3.600.000,— 


—qe.408.408.95 


Expenditure on Personnel 
Other Expenditure. . . 


Taxes as 
Net Profit . . « « « 


EARNINGS 
DM 


88.119.693,51 
42.286.804.44 


775.406.497.095 


Interest and Discounts 
Commissions and Fees 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, Chairman; 
Dr. Walther Frisch, Counsellor of Legation, Lin- 
dau-Aeschach, Vice-Chairman; Dr. Hans C. Boden, 
Chief General Manager of the A EG (Allgemeine 
Elektricitiits-Gesellschaft), Frankfurt on Main; 
Alexander von Engelberg, General Manager of 
the Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerke AG., Wies- 
baden-Biebrich; Ernst Hagemeier, Frankfurt on 
Main; Dr. Hans Leonhard Hammerbacher, Chief 
General Manager of the Brown, Boveri & Cie. 
AG., Mannheim; Dr. Alfred Knoerzer, General 
Manager of the Robert Bosch G.m.b.H., Stutt- 
gart; Hermann Linnemann, General Manager of 
the Deutsche Rhodiaceta AG., Freiburg; Dr.-Ing. 
Dr.-Ing. E. h. Dr. rer. nat. h. ce, Alfred Petersen, 
General Manager of the Metallgeselischaft AG., 
Frankfurt on Main; Hermann Schlosser, Chief 
General Manager of the Deutsche Gold- und Sil- 
ber-Scheideanstalt, vorm. Roessler, Frankfurt on 
Main; Dr. Carl Schmid, General Manager of the 
Vogtliindische Baumwollspinnerei, Hof: Dr. Carl 
Schwenk, Proprietor of the E. Schwenk Zement- 
und Steinwerke, Ulm; Friedrich Sperl, Chief 
General Manager and Partner in Telefonbau und 
Normalzeit_ Lehner _& Co., Frankfurt on Main; 
Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr. rer. nat. h. e. Karl Winn- 
acker, Chief General Manager of the Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG., vormals Meister Lucius & Briining, 
Frankfurt on Main. REPRESENTATIVES O 
THE STAFF: Anton Allwang, Senior Official, 
Nuremberg; Hellmuth Bleicher, Senior Official, 
Stuttgart: Georg Hausmann, Bank Procurist, 
Frankfurt on Main; Josef Meurer, Senior Official, 
Frankfurt on Main: Karl Michalovie, Bank Clerk, 
Munich: Josef Wiildele. Senior Official, Freiburg: 
Heinz Wichter, Bank Clerk, Mannheim. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Dr. h. ¢. Hugo Zinsser (died 17th July. 
Ernst Matthiensen; Erich Vierhub 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Max Bardroff: Herbert Henzel; 
Leonhard Freiherr von Richter. 


1955) ; 


RHEIN-RUHR BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
DOSSELDORF 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1955 
ASSETS 


DM 

Liquid Assets (Cash in hand, 

due from Land Central Banks 

and others) . + 143.891.678,11 
Treasury Bills and ‘non-interest- 

bearing ‘Treasury Bonds of 

the Federal Republic and the 

Lands .. Gre we 
Drafts and Cheques - 
Short-term Credits with Banks 
Securities and Participations 
Adjustment of Claims against 

Public Ownership . . . . 
Loans i ey Tay . 
Long-term Loans :; . . 


479.746.689,36 
71.835.226,64 
118:108.559.83 


89.708.248,13 
604.904.330,39 
149.049.187,65 
10.852.835,99 
82.378.192,— 
8.156.686, 92 


1.708.626.635,02 


Investments 
Real Estate and Buildings 
Other Assets ‘ 


LIABILITIES 


DM 


84.286.474,50 
1.423. 136.; 336,93 


111. 531. 530, . 


Due to Banks . . 
Deposits . . «+ « 
Acceptances ° 
Long-term Loans. 
Reserve for ¢ ‘ontingenc les 
Other Liabilities . . 
Capital .. . 

Reserve Funds . 

Net Profit 


1.708.626.635,02 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1955 


EXPENDITURE 

DM 
Expenditure on Personnel 81.420.475,16 
Other Expenditure. . . 8.979.376,21 
Taxes St a i ae 19.039.859,10 
Net Profit . « « « « 3.600.000,— 


__ 63.039.710,47 
EARNINGS 
DM 


Interest and Discounts . . 25.525.881,47 
Commissions and Fees __ 37. 518.829,— 


__ 63.039.710.47 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Carl Goetz, Margarethenhiéhe tiber Kiénigswin- 
ter, Chairman; Dr. jur. Carl Arthur Pastor, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Aachener 
und Miinchener Feuer-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, 
Aachen, Vice-Chairman; Dr. jur. Alois Alzheimer, 
Chief General Manager of the Miinchener Riick- 
versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Munich: Dr. Heinz 
Gehm, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.G., Krefeld; Dr. Fritz 
Gummert, General Manager of the Rubhrgas Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, Essen; Werner Habig, General 
Manager of the Westfalia Separator A.G., Oelde 
(Westphalia) ; Dipl.-Ing. Heinrich Jakopp, Gene- 
ral Manager of the Klickner-Humboldt-Deutz 
A.G., Cologne-Deutz; Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, Essen; Dr.-Ing. e. h. Gustav Mdl- 
lenberg, Chief General Manager of the Westfalia 
Dinnendahl Gréppel A.G., Bochum: Dr. Dr. h. ¢. 
Hermann Ptinder, Oberdirektor a. D.. Member of 
the Bundestag. Bonn; Fritz Ridderbusch, General 
Manager of the Rheinisch-Westfiilisches. Elektri- 
zitiitswerk Aktiengesellschaft, Essen: General- 
konsul Hans Carl Scheibler, Partner and General 
Manager of the Chem. Fabrik Kalk G.m.b.H.. 
Cologne-Kalk; Bergassessor a. D. Hans-Gilinther 
Sohl, Chief General Manager of the August Thys- 
sen-Hiitte AG., Duisburg-Hamborn (as from 18th 
April, 1955); Richard Talbot. Partner in the 
Waggonfabrik Talbot, Aachen; Dr. Ernst von 
Waldthausen, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Rheinische Stahlwerke, Essen: Dr. Fritz 
Wecker, Advocate, Diisseldorf (until 18th April, 
1955): Dr. Joseph Wiehen, General Manager of 
the Deutsche Centralbodenkredit-Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Cologne. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
STAFF: Alfons Degen, Bank Clerk. Cologne: 
Otto Fettweis, Bank Clerk. Dortmund: Gundo 
Franzen. Bank Procurist. Duisburg: Erich Grixa. 
Senior Official, Diisseldorf: Peter Jérissen, Bank 
Clerk, Essen: Hans Peters. Bank Clerk, Dtissel- 
dort; Heinrich Richter, Bank Procurist, Bonn; 
Friedrich Wiegmann, Senior Official, Bielefeld. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Alfred Hélling: Carl Schleipen; Max Schobert 
(died 25th May, 1955) 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Dr. Walther Blancke: Glinther Ladisch: 
Dr. Adolf Schiifer. 












Under Secretary Burgess 
Addresses G. S. B. Seminar 


A total of 1,045 bank officers from 
43 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba attended the 
22nd annual two-week session of the 
ABA’s Graduate School of Banking, 
held June 11-23 at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. The school was founded by the 
ABA in co-operation with Rutgers 
in 1935 to meet the need of bankers 
for education extending beyond that 
required for day-to-day bank opera- 
tion, and into such broad economic 
fields as fiscal policy, government, 
foreign relations and world trade— 
what the Graduate School calls “‘the 
national viewpoint.” 


The 93 faculty members included 
leading bankers, lawyers, government 
officials and educators. Classes oc- 
cupied the daytime hours while even- 
ings were given over to seminars and 
sub-majors. The class sessions were 
devoted to four major subjects: com- 
mercial banking, trusts, investments, 
and savings management. Students in 
all majors also attended classes in 
“Economics of Banking and Busi- 
ness.”” 


In addition to this year’s graduat- 
ing class of 362, there were 347 
“juniors” and 336 “freshmen.” 


Among those who addressed the 
seminar sessions was Dr. Selman A. 
Waksman, director, Institute of Mi- 
crobiology at Rutgers, who is the 
discoverer of streptomycin and a 
Nobel Prize winner; his subject: 
“Antibiotics—the Sociological and 
Economic Implications.” 


The traditional Annual Economics 
Lecture was delivered by Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury W. Randolph 
Burgess, who spoke on “Financing 
Economic Growth.” While noting 
that “‘savings have not been keeping 
pace with the demands for funds,” 
Dr. Burgess went on to point out 
that both our people and business 
corporations were “doing a tremen- 
dous job of saving; that ‘we are 
doing pretty well, but not quite well 
enough.” Of paramount importance, 
he said, is resistance to inflation, and 
he indicated his approval of the 


60 


_ Florida, 
‘sissippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, 





W. R. BURGESS 


S. A. WAKSMAN 


measures that had been adopted by 
the Federal Reserve Board to that 
end during the past year. 


“What I believe,” said the Under 
Secretary, “‘is that we have escaped 
from a period of economic regimen- 
tation and doctrinaire solutions into 
a freer atmosphere. In this period, we 
should be able to make vigorous eco- 
nomic growth toward new standards 
of satisfaction for the lives of all the 
people. 

“If this growth is to go forward 
with power and assurance, we must 
somehow learn to combine freedom 
with restraint to avoid the twin dan- 
gers of inflation and deflation which 
threaten us in every period when we 
tend to grow over-confident.”’ 


School of Banking of the 
South Graduates 112 


Assembled early last month on 
the campus of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity were 334 bank executives 
from 16 states who had come to at- 
tend the seventh session of the School 
of Banking of the South. The school 
is conducted under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the University and the bank 
associations of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 


and Tennessee. 


The subjects covered in the various 
courses offered: included basic bank 
and economic problems, banking law, 
trust procedures, and international 
finance. In addition to daily sessions 
occupying a total of six and one-half 
hours, the banker-students attended 
seminars held each night. Nationally 
prominent industrialists, businessmen, 


economists and financiale x perts 
served as lecturers. 


Among the seminar speakers were 
John S. Coleman, president of Bur- 
roughs Corporation and president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Gaylord Freeman, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago; William S. Neal, 
senior vice president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Ben Wooten, president 
of the First National Bank, Dallas. 
Kearney Warnall, vice chairman, 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. delivered 
the commencement address at formal 
exercises at which the 112 bankers 
who had completed their third year 
at the school received diplomas. 





W. E. PETERSEN 


R. B. SMITH 


WILLIAM E. PETERSEN, vice presi- 
dent of the Irving Trust Company, 
N. Y., has been named to head its 
Branch Office Division. He was form- 
erly in charge of the Empire State 
Office. 


ROBERT BROOKINGS SMITH, limited 
partner in the investment banking 
firm of Smith, Moore & Co. was rec- 
ently elected to the board of Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis. 


JOHN H. WURTS will leave his post 
as a vice president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York on August 31, 
to assume his new position as presi- 
dent of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Southern New York, EI- 
mira, on September 1. He will also 
become a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bank. Mr. Wurts will 
make his headquarters in the Bing- 
hamton office. 
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W. L. ECCLES 


ROBERT P. FUREY 


Newly elected president of the Utah 
Bankers Association is WILLARD L. 
ECCLES, vice president-secretary- 
treasurer, First Security Corporation, 
and senior vice president of First Se- 
curity Bank of Utah, N. A. Long active 
in the association, Mr. Eccles had 
been vice president of the association 
during the past year, and had pre- 
viously served as a member of its 
executive committee and chairman 
of its public relations and education 
committee. 


ROBERT P. FUREY, vice president 
of The Hanover Bank, New York, 
has been elected president of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade. A national organization of 
banks engaged in foreign business, 
the association recently concluded its 
34th annual meeting at Bedford, Pa. 


A. CLEAVER BOLTON has been ad- 
vanced from trust officer to vice pres- 
ident of the Equitable Security Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del. At the 
same time J. PRESTON MCCARTHY and 
GEORGE A. REECE, assistant trust of- 
ficers were advanced to trust officers. 


From The Hanover Bank, N. Y.., 
comes word of the election of HENRY 
F. SKELTON and JAMES T. GILL as vice 
presidents. 


Announcement of the promotion 
of ORVILLE F. EMERSON, THEODORE 
W. STEIGER, WILLIAM H. PRATT and 
HENRY A. BRUNO to vice president 
was recently made by First Western 
Bank and Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. NEVILLE C. LUHMANN and 
WILLIAM F. LEEKA, formerly assist- 
ant cashiers were advanced to as- 
sistant vice presidents. 


THOMAS A. BOYD, senior vice pres- 
ident of the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, N. Y. has been elected to its 
Grand Central Area Advisory Board. 
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As we enter the home stretch in 
the race to see who is going to be 
first with the most in the field of 
mechanized check handling, it 
becomes more apparent that check 
printers are going to play an 
important part in the ultimate 
success of this development. 
Someone must print what the 
machines of the future will read, 
and the unknown factor is whether 
this can be done within the 
framework of check imprinting. 


People who have never done any 
check imprinting have been 
expressing the view that tolerances 
do not present any problem to the 
check printer, but we know that 
this is not the case. Tolerances are 
important and, before mechanized 
check handling becomes practicable, 
a referent must be established 
concerning the meaning of the term. 


Inasmuch as lithography, imprinting, 
cutting and ange ae enter into 
the manufacture of bank checks, 
inaccuracies could offset each other 


Manufacturing 


IF We 


CHECK PRINTERS 





J. M. GOLIBART 


EDGAR S. COX, JR. | 


At Texas National Bank, Houston, 
JOHN M. GOLIBART has been elected 


TOLERANCES 





INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


or they could accumulate. It must 
be assumed that they will accumulate, 
and this accumulation, for the 
average check printer, requires 
precision limits of % inch licen 
minus. Anything less will effect the 
accurate handling in any mechanized 
system. Some of us can hold 
tolerances within 4% inch plus-or- 
minus, and DeLuxe would be 
included in this group, but any 
printer who claims that he can hold 
within 4% inch plus-or-minus 
is simply talking about what he can 
do in the laboratory and not what he 
can do on the production line. 


Since we are speaking so frankly, 
we might as well add the statement 
that anyone who thinks that 
encoding of bank checks is going 
to be a ‘“‘by-product”’ of any other 
printing operation is due for a rude 
awakening. Encoding of checks is 
going to cost a lot of money, and at 
this stage no one, including us, 
could hope to make a good guess 
as to what this cost will be. 
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vice president and EDGAR S. COX, JR., | 


| ¢ STOCK SIGNS 


trust officer. Mr. Golibart has been | 


with the First City National Bank of 
Houston and Mr. Cox came from 
Houston Bank & Trust Company. 


Formerly an assistant executive | 


secretary of The National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, HARRY E. MERTZ has joined 


the LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, | 


as an assistant vice president. Mr. 
Mertz is a recognized authority on 
all phases of bank systems and pro- 
cedures and the application of elec- 
tronics and automation in bank ac- 
counting. 
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F. B. MATTINGLY JOHN A. DILLON 


Former manager of International 
Harvester’s credit and collection de- 
partment, FRED B. MATTINGLY has 
been named director of credit and col- 
lections and prices and contracts. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mattingly will be HERMAN 
EBSEN who has been assistant mana- 
ger of the credit and collection de- 
partment. 


Word from Bank of America’s 
San Francisco head office tells of the 
following promotions: YELL NOBLES, 
from manager at the Merced branch 
to vice president and manager; MAR- 
VIN H. MILLER and MONTY BRINE 
from assistant trust officers to trust 
officers; JOHN A. DILLON and NELSON 
G. MATHEWS from branch managers 


Li 
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to assistant vice presidents; and 
J. A. CARRERA from district operations 
officer at San Jose to assistant to the 
vice president. 


E. HERRICK LOW, nationally promi- 
nent banking executive, has joined 
the management of First Western Bank 
and Trust Co. He has been elected a 
director and named vice chairman of 
the board. Mr. Low has had a long 
and distinguished career in business 
and industry throughout the country 
and comes to First Western from the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank in New 
York where he was executive vice 
president. 





ROY F. DUKE 


RICHARD H. WEST 


ROY F. DUKE, president of Fidelity 
Union Trust Cv., Newark, has been 
elected a director of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


Newly elected director of The 
American Sugar Refining Company 
is RICHARD H. WEST, president of 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 


Chairman of the board of Broad- 
way-Hale Stores, Inc., P. C. HALE has 
been appointed a member of the board 
of directors of Bank of America. 


Word from Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, tells of the election of 
THOMAS R. KENNEY as assistant treasu- 
rer. 


From assistant vice presidents at 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco, MONROE A. BLOOM, JOHN 
R. DRYDEN, HARRY A. GABRIEL, RALPH 
V. JOHNSON, JAMES N. FROOME, JR. and 


‘A. L. PIEROTTI have been promoted to 


the office of vice president. JOHN G. 
CAMPBELL, JAMES M. CRANE, ALFRED 
W. ODLE, SAUL PERLIS, WILLIAM P. 
BRADFORD, HAROLD F. HEINECKE, AL- 
BERT N. VELTMAN, PHILIP C. KING, 
and SPENCER N. SMILEY, JR. were ad- 
vanced to assistant vice presidents. 
THOMAS M. ROBINSON, HAROLD F. 
SULLIVAN and GEORGE A. J. RICE have 
been appointed assistant cashiers. 





D. R. COCHARD DR. F. B. MILLER 


New Administrative Head for 
NABAC—Cochard Advanced 


At the June meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Darrell R. Cochard, former 
executive secretary, who established 
the Association’s first Headquarters 
Office in Chicago in 1940, was ad- 
vanced to the newly created office of 
executive vice president. With the 
assumption of the duties of his new 
office on September Ist, Mr. Cochard 
will focus his attention primarily on 
matters of policy and the future de- 
velopment of NABAC, and continue 
his present liaison work with allied 
associations and supervisory authori- 
ties. 

On the same date, the administra- 
tive duties of the association’s head- 
quarters will be taken over by a newly 
designated Executive Director, Dr. 
F. Byers Miller, Dean, School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Richmond. 

Dr. Miller has been a member of 
the staff of the University of Rich- 
mond since 1941 and was named 
dean of the school of Business Ad- 
ministration when it was established 
in 1949. He received his Master of 
Business Administration and Ph. D. 
degrees at Ohio State University. 

Listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in America,” 
and ‘“‘Who’s Who in the South and 
Southwest,’ Dean Miller has active- 
ly participated in a considerable num- 
ber of organizations identified with 
marketing, advertising, econom- 
ics, sales, etc. He is a past president 
of the Sales Executives Club, The 
Advertising Club and the Virginia 
Chapter, American Marketing As- 
sociation, and has served on num- 
erous committees working in these 
fields. He has also written articles 
on management for various period- 
icals. It is anticipated that he will 
address the delegates to NABAC’s 
annual convention, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., September 17-20. 
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Bank Building & Equipment Corp. of America Photos 


Described by F. N. BELGRANO, JR., 
president and chairman of Trans- 
america Corporation, as representing 
‘‘an unparalleled combination of bank- 
ing and business experience,”’ the fol- 
lowing were recently elected to the 
corporation’s board of directors, bring- 
ing its membership to 15: LEWIS w. 
DOUGLAS, former U.S. Director of the 
Budget and-Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James; WALTER O. BERGER, a di- 
rector of the Bank of New Mezxico, 
Albuquerque; C. T. CHANDLER, for- 
merly an executive vice president of 
National Bank of Washington, Ta- 
coma; OSCAR H. KELLER, former execu- 
tive vice president, cashier, and co- 
ordinator of administration of First 
National Bank of Portland; L. T. 
MURRAY, a director and member of 
the executive committee of National 
Bank of Washington and a recognized 
authority on the Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry; and JOHN M. WAL- 
LACE, president of the Walker Bank 
and Trust Company, Salt Lake City. 


RICHARD BALDWIN, president of the 
Midwest Radiant Corporation until 
April 17, when he sold his interest in 
the company, has been elected to the 
board of directors of The Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis. 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank 
and Trust Company has announced 
the appointment of HENRY S. BEERS, 
president of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and WILLIAM P. GWINN, 
president of the United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, to its board of directors. 


July 15, 1956 


Tower Grove Bank & Trust Completes Modernization 


The traditional, classic-style bank building which has housed the Tower 
Grove Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, for the past 35 years, in the 
course of which it has undergone two remodelling operations, has now 
been transformed into the larger, modern structure pictured above. 
Cost of the extensive renovation and expansion was approximately 


$900,000. 


The structure includes two drive-up windows with bullet-proof glass 
and two-way communication systems. An adjoining “island’’ vestibule, 
outside the bank proper, provides two walk-up windows for the con- 
venience of pedestrians. The building contains two hydraulic elevators 


and is air conditioned throughout. 


H. CHARLES BECKER, ARTHUR W. 
FELTES, THEODORE H. HARLEY and 
JOHN S. SMITH were recently elected 
assistant cashiers at Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 


The following assistant vice pres- 
idents at California Bank, Los An- 
geles, have been advanced to vice 
presidents: C. D. BAILLIE, NEIL R. 
CAMPBELL, BEN CHAFFEY, PAUL E. 
UHL, J. R. VAN DER ZEE, ROBERT E. 
WILLIAMS and VICTOR H. WINFREY. 
At the same time ¢. F. SCHWAN was 
elected cashier and E. E. BONTEMS, 
EUGENE D. COLE, WALLACE E. FRAZIER, 
W. T. HARRISON, V. K. KELSEY, JAMES 
B. MEARS, F. W. PETERSON, L. B. RAE- 
THER, L. A. SOPER, JR. and TONY 
WESTRA became assistant vice pres- 
idents. 


N. BAXTER MADDOX who heads the 
trust department of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
elected a senior vice president. His 


is the third generation of his family 


to be active in the bank. Other 
employees recently elected assistant 
cashiers were JAMES C. MERKLE, JOHN 
P. STEVENS, JACK A. DEMPSEY and 
THOMAS R. STANBURY. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, has announced the 
appointment of S. DAVIDSON HERRON, 
JR. aS an investment officer in the 
Trust Department. 


President of the Laclede Gas Com- 
pany, H. REID DERRICK has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of The Boatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis. 


Newly elected assistant vice presi- 
dents at The First National City Bank 
of New York are ALBERT W. AMBS, 
DONALD M. LOVETT, and WILLIAM H. 
YOUNGBLOOD, formerly assistant cash- 
iers, and THOMAS J. CLOUGH, a former 
assistant manager. 
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Chairman of the board of Borg- 


Warner Corporation, ROY C. INGER-. 


SOLL has been elected to the board 
of directors of City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, president of 
the Olympia State Bank and Trust 
Co., Olympia, Wash. was elected 
president of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District at its spring 
meeting. JUNIUS A. WEST, vice pres- 
ident and cashier of the Bank of 
Pleasant Grove, Utah, was re-elected 
to the post of vice president and 
FRANK WORTMAN, president, F ir st 


National Bank of McMinnville, Ore- . 


gon, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


New Format for 
Harris Trust Publication 


The virtue of brevity is effectively 
demonstrated in the new format which 
made its appearance with the June 
issue of ‘‘Barometer of Business,” 
monthly publication of Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

The pocket size business review is 
now prepared by Dr. Beryl W. Sprink- 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Aug. 23-24—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

Oct. 21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Dec. 10-11—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


el, the bank’s economist, and his as- 
sistant, George R. Morrison. Included 
is a brief section devoted to a monthly 
business summary, along with a series 
of charts organized by subject into 
monthly reports on “Production & 
Employment,” ‘Prices & Distribu- 
tion,” ‘‘Finance,” and ‘‘Key Trends.” 
The publication is available to cus- 
tomers and friends of the bank. 


A New Insurance Plan for 
C & S Correspondents 


A new travel-accident insurance 
plan has been offered by the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank to its 
600 correspondent banks. Designed 
to supplement a _ well-rounded in- 
surance program, this plan provides 
accident insurance at a group rate 
for the correspondent banks’ travel- 
ing personnel. 5 


Correspondent banks will be en- 
abled by this service to insure regular- 
ly traveling personnel in the amount 
of $50,000 at a maximum cost of only 
$50 a year per person. Also included 
are provisions for occasional traveling 
personnel and medical expense bene- 
fits. 








July 19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

Oct. 12-13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 28-31—1lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 

Nov. 8-10—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Sept. 17-20—NABAC 32nd National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Sept. 17-21—National Association of Bank Women, Minneapolis 
Oct. 7-11—Financial Public Relations Assn., 41st Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Dallas, 


Oct. 8-11—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 24-27—National Security Traders Association, Annual Convention, El-Mirador Hotel, 


Nov. 25-30—Iinvestment Bankers Association, Annual Convention, Hollywood, Fla. 






July 16-28—School of Financial Public Relations, Northwestern University, Chicago. 


July 22-Aug. 4—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Aug. 5-17—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia at Charlottesville 
Aug. 20-Sept. 1—Central States School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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FOUR NATIONAL WINDOW POSTING MACHINES 


handle 25,000 savings accounts. 


ce 
a 


i aS 


THESE NATIONAL CLASS 31 ACCOUNTING MACHINES handle the 
posting for 30,000 loan customers and 25,000 charge accounts. 


“Our C4alional Machines 
repay us their cost every 2 years... 


a 50% annual return on our investment!” 


—Indianapolis Morris Plan, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Here’s what the president of this large 
banking, savings, and loan institution 
thinks of his National equipment: 
‘‘We have four National Window 
Posting Machines, one Class 3000, 
and three Class 31 Nationals, one 
Proof and Analysis Machine and 27 
National Adding Machines. 

“Our Nationals are used to handle 
every conceivable type of our savings, 
and loan operations. They take care of 
25,000 passbook accounts, 30,000 loan 
customers, and 25,000 charge ac- 
counts. In addition, our Nationals 
handle all accounts payable, savings 
cycle billing of charge accounts, and 


cycle posting of loans. 

‘‘We have found Nationals fast and 
easy to operate. We estimate that 
our Nationals return their cost in the 
first two years in use, or sooner, 
through reduced operating costs. A 
return of 50% annually is an unusu- 
ally high dividend on any equipment 
investment. Naturally, we are glad 
to recommend Nationals for any 
similar savings, and loan operation.” 

A return of 50% annually is by no 
means unusual for National equip- 
ment. All National machines soon 
pay for themselves out of the time 
and money they save, then continue 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


HOME OF INDIANAPOLIS MORRIS 
Pian, the largest (without 
branches) savings, and loan, 
banking company in the country. 


MR. WILLIAM L. SCHLOSS, President. 


paying savings asextra profit. Let your 
nearby National representative, a 
trainedsystemsanalyst, show you how 
Nationals can save money for your 
banking operation. Call him today, 
he’s listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 
in July, 1871 


... the year La Monte 
introduced the first practical 
safety paper for checks 


Prime Minister Gladstone, the 
Apaches, and Tammany Hall were f 
big news in their time . . . but today boa out thet | wir, Gladstone Makes 2 — 
our lives do not seem much affected Se, the, the British Civil List. 
by them. Yet something relatively “double —— 


AIN. 
. EAT BRIT 
unnoticed 85 years ago has altered ty gee ae 


business and finance vastly in the a mie, Giada: paral 
years since. It is the tamper-proof i eave Tuly # 
check made possible by La Monte = 
Safety Paper. Today this is still the 

paper chosen by a large majority of 

the nation’s leading banks . . . be- 

cause it is still first in quality, pro- 


tection, and service. 


¢ Ask your lithographer to 
show you samples ... or we 
will gladly send them direct. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
July, 1871 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE aa on ~ ee oS 

A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK s SAFETY PAPER ; FO R ’ — 
REALE SIDES 

GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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